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7 POLITICAL WALL MAPS meen 
at a price that buys VALUE IN SPELLING 


THE NEW RAND McNALLY By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


COMMONWEALTH SERIES. and JULIA H. WOHLFARTH 


Behind this series of absolutely new, authoritative Wall 
Maps is the reputation of Rand McNally & Company ‘o), |a/ 
for publishing quality map products up to a standard 

. not down to a price. 


| This series applies a new principle to the 
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but also develop the ability to learn the 


Never before have so many unusual Relations. Equal area projections . . . 3 . " : 
features been combined in low-priced these and many other features are spelling of words during reading. Pupils 
maps. Local official spellings. Popu- shown age» clarity that — oss help 

lation Symbols. Legible city names but make these maps truly effective . . 

graduated in size to show relative im- geography teaching tools. are taught habits of observation that de- 
portance. Political subdivision names Get i feme~Goad the , 
and boundaries. Regional and phys- coupon for a descriptive brochure : 
ical names printed in distinctive telling you all about this unusual velop real power to spell throughout life. 
gothic type to distinguish them from series. Know all the facts—then | 

names 7 political divisions or cities. decide for yourself if this isn’t the | 

New Boundaries. Disputed Areas. 


most challenging map offer of the | Send for free booklet én- 
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559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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HOME FOLKS CC = WORLD FOLKS 
An introductory course to precede formal Q@& 7 Introduces the child to his world by 
study. Simply written in delightful story means of delightful journeys to various 
form. Nearly 400 illustrations, all closely type places. More than 400 illustrations 
correlated with the text. Grade 3. form an integral part of the text. Grade 4. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A sound, new, single-cycle geography program, by the author of the popular and successful Human 
Geography Series. Remarkable approach, by means of interesting journeys. Skilfully organized on 
the unit plan—each unit a complete lesson, preceded by motivating questions and followed by checks 
and suggested activities which are original, varied, abundant and of real teaching value. Frequent 
use of the human-interest story, the type study, and other helpful, vitalizing teaching devices. Careful 
correlation with history and other social studies. Complete set of physical and political maps, as 
well as the new human-use maps. Nearly 1000 illustrations. Grades 5 and 6. 


Dr. Smith’s Geographies are state-adopted in 14 states, and are used in thousands of schools, large 
and small, city and rural, all over the country. Write for full information. 
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As ambitious backwoods boy As struggling young lawyer 


HUSH falls over the classroom as a title flashes on 
A the screen. Time flies back. Your pupils meet 
Abraham Lincoln as a living personality, in a stirring 
two-reel motion picture prepared especially for use in 
the schools of America. 

Children absorb the realistic details of Lincoln’s life 
as though they themselves were living them. For this 
picture gives a vivid visual experience of the Great 
Emancipator’s engrossing and tragic career. 

His birth in the humble Ken- 
tucky cabin...his early life as 
clerk, lawyer, postmaster, state 
legislator...his thrilling election 
to the presidency...his handling 
of the severe responsibilities of the 
war between the states...the 
final scene of his untimely death 

..all these will bring a deeper 
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lives again 





MALTA La 
new classroom film 
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As the Great Emancipator 


As kindly war-time president 


significance to the words of textbooks, and will inspire 
character and patriotism in every child. 

The authenticity of the Eastman Classroom Film, 
Abraham Lincoln, has been assured by exhaustive and 
painstaking research. It features George Billings, un- 
doubtedly the greatest impersonator of Lincoln. The 
total running time of the two reels is about 30 min- 
utes, so that they can be shown in the usual class 
period. Prices (delivered): 16 mm., $70 complete; 35 
mm., $150 complete. Not avail- 
able on a rental basis. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Rochester, New York. 


Inexpensive Kodascopes, for projecting 
“Abraham Lincoln” and other Eastman 
Classroom Films, are sold by dealers every- 
where. Screen costs are nominal. 


EASTMAN Gilassroom FILMS 
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The UNIVERSITY 
of CINCINNATI 


announces | 


PROBLEMS OF THE CHANGING 
WORLD 

A Unique Unit Course 

June 17—July 25, 19353 











A unified interpretation of major problems in American 
life—scientific and industrial, economic, political, social, 
and educational. A regular course of the first summer 
term, given jointly by the various colleges and depart- 
ments of the University. 114 other courses in Liberal 
Arts, Education, Applied Arts, and Commercial En- 
gineering. 





































PROFESSIONAL OPPOR- UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 
TUNITIES—Intersession, —Including dormitories for 
June 5-17, offers two weeks men and women. Demon- 
of intensive study under stration elementary school. | 
Dr. W. C. Bagley (Colum- Recreational advantages | 
bia). Two regular terms, include summer season of | 
June 17-July 25 and July grand opera and other | 
25-August 26; eight weeks’ privileges of urban life. UNIVERSITY of 
term, June 12-August 12. Expenses moderate. 






SPECIAL FEATURES 


Drama by the University Theatre 
Players. Musical programs every 
week. Free lectures on Science, 
Literature and Art. A directed 
program of recreation. 


MINNESOTA 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 
SESSION—DEPT. D 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 
















For Bulletin Address 
Dean L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Summer Study in Cleveland | 


| 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY | 
June 19 to July 28 





. SEVERANCE 






For professional improvement—for cultural enrichment . 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in twenty-two departments 







- «+ « Laboratory schools give concreteness and vitality to teach- 


For detailed ing problems . . . Visiting professors are invited for courses 
information write 


THE DIRECTOR 






in special fields . . . Recreational and cultural advantages of 

















SUMMER SESSION the city—Summer Grand Opera, many forms of sport, libraries, 
2050 Stearns Road museums, concerts in Severance Hall. 
Cleveland, 


Ohio 
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A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY ! 
THIS PROGRAM OF 


SUMMER STUDY 


NEXT DOOR TO 


CHICAGO'S CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


Combine the equivalent of a year of travel with the widest se- 


lection of summer work ever offered in the University of Chicago 


SaInT Louis 
SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
Fune 19th to Fuly 28th 


Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Business, Journalism, Social 
Work, Engineering, Nursing, 
Art, Music, Dramatics 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, ad- 
dress Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 204 Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 








@ Here is a rare opportunity for teachers and administrative officers in all educational 
levels. To mark Chicago's Century of Progress Exposition, the University is offering the 
most complete summer program in its history. 


UNIVERSITY 
ot MARYLAND 


SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 28 to August 8 


Eight miles from Washington. 
Suburban district. 

Graduate courses. 
Undergraduate courses. 
Courses for Teachers of all 


58 Courses in Education. 6 Courses About the “New Plan” 


@ This program covers nine fields of specialization, such as Administration, Educational 
Psychology, Statistics and Measurement, and both introductory and advanced work in ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion. All these courses are specifically 
for the mature student with experience 
in teaching, supervision, or administra- 
tion. Six courses about the University’s 
“New Plan” are for college teachers 
and officers. 


grades. 


Expenses for tuition and living 
are low. 


For Bulletin, Address the 


Directorof the Summer Session 


University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 





ee ee 
NATIONAL COLLEGE 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College. Ele- 
mentary courses to meet the special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth grade. Comprehensive Demon- 
stration School. Attractive Dormitory. 6-week summer session, 
June 26th. Also 2-week Courses beginning June 12th. Trips to 
Century of Progress Exposition. Catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. D-43, Evanston, III. 


OF EDUCATION 
SOREN NRTA RCC 















Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Mosley Perry 


8-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.’’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal. 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 
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Complete Programs in Humanities, 
Science and Six Professional Schools 
@ For those who wish to round out 
their programs, the University 1s offer- 
ing a great variety of work in the 
Divisions of Humanities; Social, Bio- 
logical and Physical Sciences, and in six 
professional schools. The peculiar edu- 
cational advantages of the Century of 
Progress Exposition are recognized 
throughout the curriculum. 


First Term Opens June 20 

@ The Summer Quarter is ten weeks long. 
The first term opens June 20, closes July 21. The 
second term opens July 24, closes August 25. 
Special rail rates are available on all lines. Write 
for complete Summer Quarter Announcement. 


Special Notice: Two Conferences for 
Administrative Officers 

@ In addition to nineteen courses in adminis- 
tration, and twenty-six in curriculum, are con- 
ferences of administrative officers, one for ofhi- 
cers of institutions of higher education, the 
other for administrators of public school sys- 
tems. For detailed programs of either apply to 
Professor W.C. Reavis, Department of Educa- 


tion. 


For complete 1933 Summer Announce- 
ment, Address Registrar, Box 71 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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Another 


Novel Design 
by GAYLORD 


BOOK HOLDER 
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For special displays or exhibits. 
Useful, ornamental and attractive. 


The ends may be adjusted from one to twelve 
inches, so as to hold either a few or several books. 


Easily moved or carried when holding books. 
Folds flat when not in use. 


Made of oak in light or dark finish, or birch in 
mahogany or walnut finish. 


$2.75 for 1 $2.50 each for 6 $2.35 each for 12 
Express Paid 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE and SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK 


STOCKTON, 
CALIF. 
















An A-C-T-I-V-I-T-I-E-S | 
Geography Series 


The World and Its People (4th Grade) 
Our Country and American Neighbors (5th Grade) 
Our Neighbors Across the Seas (6th Grade) 
The United States in the Modern World (7th Grade) 


Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett Lackey and 
W. R. McConnell, Authors 


A new and modern presentation of geography materials | 
incorporating fascinating ACTIVITIES that provide 
things to do and learn . . . tests, questions, story-telling 
contests and problems. Meaningful Type-Studies and 
delightful, imaginative journeys stimulate pupil thought, 
make teaching far more effective. PICTURES with 
descriptive legends which ask questions, tell stories, am- 
plify the text. A really unusual Geography Series you 


should know more about. Send the coupon for all the 
interesting facts. 


















RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. JG 4, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me, without obligation, complete information about your 
New Geography Series. 


Name . 
Address 


School .... ‘ vo 











A LIBRARY FOR EVERY STUDENT! 











The Best To the 
in Student 
Literature at 
now 15 Cents 
Available 


Per Volume 
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Jacket Library books are being distributed on a non-profit-making basis 
as the first part of a comprehensive program undertaken by our leaders 
in education to raise the cultural standards of the nation. 

The books are complete—unabridged—carefully edited—convenient in 
size—well printed—attractively bound. 

Schools and institutions will be supplied with Jacket Library Books at 


10 cents per volume plus transportation charges. Specimen copies will 
be sent upon receipt of fifteen cents plus postage. 


| Titles now available: 

1. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of English 6. Tom Sawyer—Samuel Clemens 
Verse 7. Green Mansions—W. H. Hudson 

2. Essays of R. W. Emerson 8. Treasure Island—R. L. Stevenson 


3. Alice in Wonderland, Through the Look- Ki ’ } 
ing Glass and The Hunting of the 9. The New Testament—King James’ Version 


Snark. Introduction by Mrs. Franklin 10. Pere Goriot—Balzac 
D. Roosevelt 11. The Merchant of Venice (with notes)— 
4. Tales of Sherlock Holmes * Shakespeare 





5. Under the Greenwood Tree—Hardy 12. The Way of All Flesh—Samuel Butler 


Orders may be sent to the 


National Home Library Foundation 
1518 K Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 


“I hadn’t figured on 
being sick” er", 


How discouraging is the period of 
convalescence, when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there is nothing 
coming in with which to 
pay them. A single ill- 
ness vr accident often 
dissipates the savings of 
many years—all because 
the teacher “hadnt 
figured on” being dis- 
abled. 


























No Place in the Budget for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good 
health as to make it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. Fortunately, 
however, she did make T. C. U. provision. We quote from her letter: 

I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for my claim. I am so used 
to being well I had no place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and a check which 
practically covered one of them was certainly a Godsend.” 


Get on the T. C. U. Payroll Before It Is Too Late 


_., Our records for many years prove that one teacher in five suffers enforced 
idleness and loss of salary every year because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 
Your turn may come—it often does—when you least expect it. 
ile you are still in good health and free from injury—before it is too 
late—get your name on the “T. C. U. Payroll.’’ Enjoy that 
comfortable feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters stands ready to guarantee you an income when 
your regular income is cut off by reason of Accident, Sickness 
or Quarantine. 
Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late. to protect 
yourself under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 
Write us at once. We will then mail you full particulars 
of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 












Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
633 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Editorial for April 1933 


A National Board of Strategy for Education 


HE MOST INSPIRING FEATURE of the 
"| Minnespots convention was the 

universal approval and enthusiasm 
for the activities of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education. This 
commission was appointed earlier in the 
year as an emergency steering committee 
by the presidents of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of 
Superintendence | see pages 73-74 of THE 
JouRNAL for March]. 

The joint committee went into action 
immediately and had accomplished much 
before the Minneapolis convention. At 
Minneapolis it was given an official man- 
date by both groups and was instructed 
to take measures in keeping with the 
gravity of the situation. 

This highly representative joint com- 
mittee is prepared to give leadership 
along broad lines and there is abundant 
evidence that the profession- as a whole 
is ready to follow that leadership. The 
following extracts are from the presenta- 
tion made for the joint committee by its 
able chairman, Doctor John K. Norton, 
before the general session of the Depart- 
ment: 

“The situation created by the depres- 
sion has confronted the schools with a 
variety of difficult problems. These have 
been aggravated by the disposition of 
certain shortsighted and selfish interests 
to use the depression as a cloak for an at- 
tack upon our system of free public 
schools. We recognize the present situa- 
tion as a serious emergency, which calls 
for emergency action. 

“Accordingly the Commission has or- 
ganized as a board of strategy. It will 
serve as a rallying point for the forces 
made up of teachers, parents, and public- 
spirited citizens interested in the main- 
tenance and improvement of public 
schools. ... 

“Tt was decided that instead of shrink- 
ing from the attacks which are being 
made upon public education, we should 
meet its challengers on their own grounds. 
Accordingly a project is being organized 
whereby the public in general will be en- 
couraged to give answers to the questions 
which are being raised concerning the 
purposes and scope of public education. 
For example, do the parents of this na- 
tion want, or do they not want, free pub- 
lic high schools? Does the principle 
still hold that every child shall be pro- 
vided the particular opportunities which 
are required in order that he may develop 
such talent as he may possess? 


“A survey has been made of the na- 
tional organizations, publications, and 
other agencies, both educational and lay, 


HIS PICTURE of Bryant Baker’s statue, “The 

Pioneer Woman” —at Ponca City, Oklahoma 
—was used as the frontispiece in the official 
Minneapolis convention program. 


which are exercising influence or which 
might exercise influence, on the develop- 
ment of education. We expect to know 
more accurately who is for, and who 
is against, free public education, and 
why.... 

“We are giving particular attention to 
the matter of educational publicity... . 
We are now developing and will widely 
disseminate material designed to assist 
in interpretation in all areas... . 

“In the serious emergency which con- 
fronts the nation, it is the duty of teach- 
ers and all public servants to reduce pub- 
lic expenditures to the lowest possible 
cost consistent with the maintenance of 
essential services. This is being done by 
the schools. Nonessentials have been 
eliminated. The size of classes has been 
increased. Salaries have been lowered. 
In some communities even essential parts 
of the school have been discontinued. 
Terms have been shortened. In some sec- 
tions the schools have been closed. 

“Tn some communities the depression 
is creating a situation where the members 
of our profession must choose between 
depriving the pupils of essential educa- 
tional services or of making heavy sacri- 


[ 103 ] 





fices of time, energy, and personal re- 
sources. Only one choice is possible for 
our profession. We would prefer to make 
personal sacrifices rather than to have 
children denied their educational birth- 
right. It is this loyalty to children that 
has won for teachers in many communi- 
ties the admiration of parents and has 
paved the way for effective cooperation 
in the defense of the schools. 

“Health services, kindergartens, libra- 
ries, night schools, and other indispen- 
sable educational offerings must be main- 
tained. The integrity of the public school 
must be guaranteed at any cost.... 

“The schools, in common with other 
institutions, such as the home, the 
church, government, and private busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises, are being 
severely criticised. ... 

“It is of the greatest importance that 
teachers should turn an attentive, even 
tho a discriminating ear to the criticisms 
which are being made of education. It is 
true that some of it is purely destructive. 
But there are thoughtful people who 
look at the school and see places where 
it can be improved. Shall we resent their 
criticisms or profit from them? The latter 
is the more intelligent course. The teach- 
ers of the nation cannot wisely disclaim 
all responsibility for the evils which now 
beset the nation. To do so would be to 
proclaim that the school is a futile organi- 
zation. 

“Tt is also becoming increasingly clear 
that the schools alone cannot bring about 
the improvements which are called for in 
American economic, political, and social 
life. Not only the school, but all institu- 
tions and agencies which actually educate 
the children and adults must feel some 
responsibility for education, if the results 
of the mal-education which now afflicts 
our nation are to be eliminated. .. . 

“The teachers stand ready to join with 
industrial, financial, and political leaders, 
and with all other groups, in carrying 
forward any sound program for economic 
reconstruction. They will oppose with 
every resource at their command, both as 
citizens and as teachers, the effort of any 
selfish group to create a peasant class in 
the United States. Peasant standards are 
not necessary in our country either in 
educating children or in other areas of 
life. Teachers will stand foursquare with 
parents and with all intelligent citizens 
of the nation to fight the imposition of 
such standards upon the American 
people.” > > > > > 





























































superintendent does not build in 

stone or steel. Our material is a 
vivid evanescence. We need to study it 
constantly and we need your help to 
study it. The Department of Superin- 
tendence, now gathering in Minneapolis 
for this year’s annual convention, is the 
occasion for superintendents of schools 
and other administrative officers again 
to go to school. It is a time when they 
sit at the feet of master teachers gath- 
ered from all over America and overseas. 
Right now we have come here to learn 
how best to cope with a situation of 
which the economic depression is the 
most obvious outward manifestation. We 
are seeking guidance as to the best pol- 
icies to be followed in our respective com- 
munities. We thought we confronted the 
most tragic emergency during the World 
War but we know now that we confront 
at present a still greater emergency. Not 
only are we in the throes of one of the 
most severe economic depressions this 
country has ever known but we are fac- 
ing a possible social depression of far 
more serious consequences. 

The many and varied institutions upon 
which we depend for our moral and spir- 
itual welfare are being materially af- 
fected on every side by loss of economic 
support. If churches, charitable insti- 
tutions, libraries, museums, schools, 
and colleges, public or private, are forced 
to close their doors or are seriously 
crippled because of lack of financial sup- 
port, we cannot possibly hope to escape 
a social cataclysm. Without these insti- 
tutions upon which we depend for our 
general educational, cultural, and spir- 
itual development, a rapid retrogression 
must be inevitable. As citizens become 
conscious of decreasing personal in- 
comes, their very normal reaction before 
considering all the consequences is a de- 
sire to reduce or cut off support for 
activities which formerly they gladly and 
freely financed. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is an unfortunate emotional reflex. 
We cannot hope to better our condition 
permanently by failing to provide ade- 
quate support for those institutions 
which are responsible for the training 
of our future citizens, and from which 
must come those who will lead us to 
newer and higher levels of social achieve- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, some of those who are 
most persistent in their efforts to bring 


P ver AND MorHers: Your school 


The Superintendent Studies His Job 


about lower taxes do not always stop to 
weigh relative values. They sometimes 
classify services indispensable to a de- 
mocracy with activities merely advan- 
tageous to the politician. In the days of 
Horace Mann in New England the citi- 
zens at their town meetings debated over 
what they could afford to do and what 
they could not afford not to do. They 
concluded that schools represented an 
agency so vital to the welfare of the 
people that they could not afford not to 
provide for them. The question was not 


could they reduce taxes, for every sane. 


thinking man and woman knew they 
must do so, but how could they be most 
discriminating in that reduction. In 
panic times especially they must decide 
between those cooperative undertakings 
done best and done cheapest when done 
jointly and between those which were 
vitally necessary to continued orderly 
existence of our democratic social order 
and those which were less imperative. 
Having decided upon those that were 
most vital, the citizens determined that 
ways and means must be found to main- 
tain them on a high level of efficiency. 
In every period of panic they actually 
increased school support while cutting 
political budgets. 

The great danger at the present mo- 
ment is that selfish or political interests 
rather than relative longtime values may 
determine the activities and functions to 
be most liberally supported. Those with- 
out political defenders or special inter- 
ests to protect them are likely to suffer 
more severely from taxpayers’ indigna- 
tion. Of course citizens need to consider 
whether it is more important to continue 
their liberality in supporting the crea- 
tions of politicians surrounding them- 
selves at public expense with material 
comforts of all kinds, or whether it is 
more important to lend fullest support to 
those institutions which are essential not 
only to moral and spiritual welfare but 
upon which democracy itself depends for 
its continued existence. 

It has not been their purpose to de- 
stroy any vital governmental service but 
they entertain a high resolve to elimi- 
nate waste wherever it exists. Unfor- 
tunately, we find many wellmeaning 
citizens willing to cut budgets for schools 
and other institutions of social better- 
ment below the point necessary for effi- 
cient service while they continue blindly 
to pay bills for antiquated forms of local 
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government, maintaining three or four 
county seats where one would suffice, 
spending enormous sums for road build- 
ing to carry freight sorely missed by the 
railroads, and continuing to provide vast 
sums for agricultural development when 
farmers are already raising more than 
they can sell. It seems to be a new Amer- 
ican characteristic to be liberal in sup- 
porting institutions and activities which 
have strong political backing but to 
skimp the support of those which have 
none. 

In a time when the ability to think 
sanely is the most essential gift of citi- 
zens, we school administrators must our- 
selves exert our best energies to safeguard 
those institutions whose purpose it is to 
develop in men and women the ability 
to think straight on social, economic, and 
political issues. Only as our embryo citi- 
zens learn to think sanely without hate 
or hysteria will the destiny of our nation 
be in safe hands. It is this business of 
developing thinking men and women who 
will occupy positions of responsibility in 
the future which most concerns school 
executives today. We think our chief 
concern must concern every citizen. The 
business of training boys and girls in 
our schools must go on. Time lost in the 
building of a road or the erection of a 
public building can easily be caught up 
when funds permit, but time lost in the 
education of growing children can never 
be recovered. We bear in mind that the 
greatest of all public improvements are 
those which deal in the human materials 
from which future peace and prosperity 
are built. This form of public improve- 
ment you cannot afford to defer. The 
rosy wonder of the fleeting moment must 
be dealt with as it passes, on the instant. 
That is our job. We are your servants. 
They are your children. In the making 
or the breaking of their lives time is the 


very essence of our task. We solicit your: 


generous sympathy while we are about 
it—Radio address [February 26, 1933] 
by Milton C. Potter, president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1932-33, and 
superintendent of schools, Milwaukee. 
[Members of the Department of Su- 
perintendence have already received a 
complete record of the convention in the 
Official Report. Price to others, one dol- 
lar. Could you not use this article for 
discussion in faculty meeting, or hand it 
to your local editor, or call it to the at- 
tention of parent-teacher Icaders? | 
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The Minneapolis Convention 


HE LAND O’ LAKES welcomed her 
ik with a smile of sunshine as 

the 5000 members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the NEA 
crowded the Minneapolis hotels far ahead 
of the time of registration for the sixty- 
third annual convention of the Depart- 
ment. By train, by automobile, and by 
plane, they came—a steady procession of 
men and women whose souls rejoiced at 
the warm welcome of the Northwest, but 
whose faces were set in deep lines of de- 
termination. 

“We have been meek long enough!” 
This terse sentence from the Joint Emer- 
gency Commission’s report epitomizes the 
temper and spirit of those leaders as they 
came to the old frontiers of America to 
blaze a trail for civilization thru a wilder- 
ness of chaos and confusion, more peril- 
ous than the savage-infested woods long 
ago traversed by Father Hennepin on his 
way to the Falls of St. Anthony. 

At Minneapolis February 25-March 2, 
there was held not just another meeting. 
Many hundreds of long trusted leaders 
of American life have failed. Paralyzed 
by the breakdown of old methods and 
purposes, they enjoy no longer the con- 
fidence of the people. This is not true of 
the country’s educational leaders. The 
Minneapolis deliberations had none of 
the character of resignation. Only here 
and there was raised a voice advocating 
adjustment to failure. In conferences, in 
committee rooms, in discussion groups, 
and in the commodious lobbies of the 
principal hotels, there was no weeping 
over lost ground. There were abundant 
plans for recovery. It should inspire the 
nation to know that educational leaders 
have not succumbed to the terrifying, 
unreasonable fear named by the new 
president of the United States, in his 
inaugural address, az the cause of the 
country’s ills. 

The press and radio widely extended 
the vibrant determination evident in 
nearly every speech of the convention 
and in nearly every individual who at- 
tended it. Twenty-seven addresses of 
convention speakers were broadcast on 
coast-to-coast radio hookups of two na- 





tional chains. The International News 
Service and the Universal Service sent 
some of their best writers. The Associ- 





_ C. Stetson, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendénce for 1933-34, is su- 
perintendent of schools at Indianapolis, Indiana. 





ated Press and the United Press had 
capable reporters continuously at the 
NEA Press Service. The New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor 
sent staff correspondents. Six local news- 
papers spread their pages with articles, 
photographs, and features reporting the 
activities of the gathering. It was a high 
purpose of this meeting to go directly to 
the public with such words as these: 
“These are your schools; these are your 
children—shall they be neglected or 
saved? The decision is yours. The pros- 
perity of tomorrow, the future of Amer- 
ica, the fate of civilization, rests upon 
that decision.” The public heard and 
read this sentiment many times during 
the convention. 

Underneath the resolve that character- 
ized even the most informal activities of 
the great assembly were reflections of the 
necessity which impelled members to a 
resolute attitude. Hundreds came in cars 








from long distances and lodged in the 
homes of friends. Not a few rode the rail- 
road day coaches. One newspaper pic- 
tured two teachers eating lunch from 
paper bags. “No pay check for ten 
months,” “Twelve percent discount on 
scrip,’ “Two months less school this 
year,” and similar echoes of hard times 
were often overheard by the visitor who 
passed groups exchanging experiences in 
the foyer of the great Minneapolis audi- 
torium or the parlors of the hotels. 

Perhaps the following statement il- 
lustrates as well as any which could be 
selected the defiance of despair which 
permeated the convention. It was made 
by a superintendent of schools from a 
small southern city, in a state whose high 
counsel has threatened a moratorium on 
education. 


The schools have not failed. When other 
functions of government go down, schools go 
on. This country never needed schools and 
school teachers so much as today. Others may 
have fled from their high seats in the temple 
of our civilization, but not teachers—and they 
never will, 


More formally the same expression 
was made in the resolutions as follows: 


Together we need to join in vigorous insist- 
ence that this generation of children shal! not 
be deprived of its only chance and that the 
culture and civilization which we have inherited 
and which we have developed shall not be im- 
paired or destroyed. 


The concern of the educators extended 
beyond the schools as institutions to the 
progress of the nation itself. Their reso- 
lutions called for a national council rep- 
resentative of our total social life includ- 
ing education, to lay the basis for social 
planning, and to substitute progress 
achieved thru intelligent effort for prog- 
ress attained by chance. 

The Minneapolis convention has re- 
vitalized the profession; it has stirred 
public sentiment, and has set the ex- 
ample of courage for the present and of 
faith in the future. In the land of our 
last frontiers the educational leaders of 
the nation have made an historic contri- 
bution to the era that lies beyond the 
crisis—B. F. 


te Epwarp WINsH1p—In one of the most beautiful and impressive ceremonies of the Minneapolis convention, President Potter 
paid tribute to the memory of Dr. A. E. Winship, who passed away quietly in his sleep in Cambridge, Massachusetts, early in 
the morning of February 17. President Potter spoke of Dr. Winship’s remarkable career as teacher, lecturer, and editor. { An account 


of the life and services of this pioneer circuit rider of American education will appear in a future issue of THe JOURNAL. 
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closing of schools, the present plight of 

our country is not matched in the civil- 
ized world. England and Canada have hard 
times but the banks do not fail, and as for 
schools, Turkey with all her poverty opened in 
a single province 150 new schools last year and 
will open 150 more this year—William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The importance of extension education to the 
maintenance of an educated citizenry is appre- 
ciated only by the few. Education is not static 
—it should continue thruout life—William J. 
Bogan, superintendent, Chicago. 

The question that faces us is not what we can 
give to the child, but what can we to our own 
advantage do with the child until he reaches 
the age of competence and employment. Very 
bluntly, parents and the state must do some- 
thing with children until they are old enough 
to go to work. Fifty years ago this meant until 
they were fourteen; now it means until they 
are eighteen.—E. W. Butterfield, state commis- 
sioner of education, Hartford, Conn. 

If the political and economic leaders had fol- 
lowed the teachings of the schools, we should 
not be in our present difficulties. The schools 
never taught war, they taught peace; the 
schools never taught extravagance, they taught 
thrift; the schools never taught disregard for 
law, they taught respect for law; the schools 
never taught national isolation and selfishness, 
they taught international participation and co- 
operation. Now the people, as they strike out 
blindly to save themselves from economic dis- 
aster, are about to wreck the schools as if that 
would accomplish their end. We can find mil- 
lions for highways, billions for public enter- 
prises, hundreds of millions, if not billions, for 
a soldiers’ bonus, but we must pare and scrimp 
on education. We are making helpless children 
and youth in need of higher training for profes- 
sional leadership, pay for our folly with short- 
ened school years and inadequate equipment, 
under teachers whose salaries are being reduced 
to the point where continued professional 
growth will be impossible—Lotus D. Coffman, 
president,.University of Minnesota. 

One of the first steps to be taken practically 
in effecting a closer connection of education with 
actual social responsibilities is for teachers to 
assert themselves more directly about educa- 
tional affairs and about the organization and 
conduct of the schools: assert themselves, I 
mean, both in the internal conduct of the schools 
by introducing a greater amount of teacher re- 
sponsibility in administration, and outside in 
relation to the public and the community. The 
present dictation of policies for the schools by 
bankers and other outside pecuniary groups is 
more than harmful to the cause of education. 
It is also a pathetic and tragic commentary on 
the lack of social power possessed by the teach- 
ing profession—John Dewey, professor emer- 
itus of philosophy, Columbia University. 

While willing to cooperate as best we can in 
the lowering of tax rates on a burdened people, 
desirous of effecting any possible economies in 
the administration of public education, and 
agreeing, if the people so decree, to work under 
a somewhat reduced tax rate, we as school exec- 
utives should resist with all our ability the 
present determined attempt of those interested 
either in mere economy or in other forms of 


T: jupce by the closing of banks and the 











Ideas from the Minneapolis 


public and patronage service, to deprive the 
schools of fiscal independence and to reduce the 
support of education to a yearly log-rolling 





‘ = “arte 
Courtesy, Minneapolis Star 
—- Potter [left] of the Department of 

Superintendence,and President Rosier (right] 
of the NEA, inspecting the exhibit of the Joint 
Emergency Commission at the Minneapolis 
convention 





struggle before some public body for necessary 
maintenance funds—Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
dean, School of Education, Stanford University. 

The regional accrediting associations should 
attempt to develop a better agreement as to the 
real philosophy of American secondary educa- 
tion and then make a determined effort to have 
this philosophy understood by teachers and lay- 
men.—J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The parent who comes to the superintendent 
for advice and help and who goes away from 
the office with a solution to his problem be- 
comes immediately a steadfast friend of the 
schools and a disseminator of goodwill towards 
the schools among his friends—-Thomas W. 
Gosling, superintendent, Akron, Ohio. 

We must by all means reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment by getting rid of waste, stupidity, and 
dishonesty. But we must bear in mind that 
when we go farther and curtail the beneficial 
activities of government we damage those in- 
stitutions which give our property such value 
as it has—Robert M. Hutchins, president, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

There is a form of adult education which 
school systems should provide in order to in- 
sure their own preservation. It is the education 
of the people with regard to the changes which 
are taking place in American schools and with 
regard to the reasons for these changes. The 
failure of scheols in the past to make clear 
what they are attempting to do has led to some 
of the disastrous retrenchments which are now 
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Convention 


being forced upon the educational system dur- 
ing the present economic stringency.—Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

Every teacher in America must become a stu- 
dent of the fundamental problems in American 
life and in education—Jesse H. Newlon, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The real issue today is the welfare of the next 
generation. It cannot be evaded or postponed, 
—Carroll R. Reed, superintendent, Minne- 
apolis. 

Behind all the planning, guiding, and adjust- 
ing in the school stands the elementary-school 
principal. By virtue of position and opportunity 
the elementary-school principal must imescap- 
ably be the leader in any movement to spread 
culture, provide for leisure, and develop the ex- 
periences that mean an understanding and par- 
ticipation in a richer life—Helen B. Shove, 
principal, Minnehaha School, Minneapolis. 

Pressure is being exerted to the end that the 
only control states have over the quality of can- 
didates for teaching positions shall end. This 
will mean not only a breaking down of existing 
standards and a lowering of the quality of those 
seeking teaching positions, but a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of applicants for teaching. 
If salary schedules are to be maintained on any 
reasonable level and existing standards for the 
preparation and certification of teachers kept, 
immediate and intelligent action must be taken. 
—Paul C. Stetson, superintendent, Indianapolis, 

Economies can be effected by the better or- 
ganization and administration of education thru 
the establishment of larger units of administra- 
tion, particularly in rural areas. Waste and in- 
efficiency are necessarily associated with the 
maintenance of many units of administration so 
small as to render impossible any highly com- 
petent service on the part of either lay control 
or professional administration—George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The question “What are the schools for?” 
should be raised in citizens’ forums and discus- 
sion groups. Teachers must develop greater skill 
in teaching; they must become more capable 
students of social issues; they must take a more 
vital part in life than they have heretofore done 
if they are to make the social studies the core 
of the curriculum as they must be. Teachers 
must take their place in the middle of the cur- 
rent. It is in the power of the schools to intro- 
duce into adult life, in the almost immediate 
future, millions of young people educated in 
the problems of social reconstruction—A. L. 
Threlkeld, superintendent, Denver. 

Say what you will about the shortcomings of ° 
the public school, it has given wellnigh unparal- 
lelled returns on its investment—Herbert S. 
Weet, superintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 

In order that the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools may be in a position 
to make their decisions most wisely, the advice 
and counsel of representative citizens of the 
community should be sought. These citizens 
should be invited to visit the schools and to see 
at firsthand the work which is being carried on. 
It is a matter of note that many people in the 
community, even the intelligent and usually 
well-informed citizens, are unaware of the 
actual facts in regard to the school situation — 
David E. Weglein, superintendent, Baltimore. 
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The Sword Over Education 


R. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GEN- 
M. TLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: 
I was very much attracted by 
the repeated use of the word “frontier” 
in this program. I liked the sense of ad- 
venturous advance that it connoted, and 
yet, since this program was fashioned, 
the economic and financial plight of the 
country has become increasingly serious, 
until today I feel much more like speak- 
ing about education in a collapsing world 
than education for a changing world. 
Educational leadership at the moment is 
not so much in the position of having to 
decide how it will move to the next fron- 
tier as to see to it that the stockade on 
the present frontier is not wholly cap- 
tured by the Indians. 

A sword hangs over education thru- 
out the United States. To prevent this 
sword from sinking to the vitals of the 
whole enterprise of education, builded of 
the blood and sacrifice of pioneers, will 
demand the utmost of statesmanlike 
cooperation between the leadership of 
school and the leadership of society. This 
sword that hangs over education is but 
sign and symbol of the peril that con- 
fronts all of the social and cultural enter- 
prises of our common life in this phase 
of unprecedented depression thru which 
we and the world are passing. 

The sword that hangs over education 
and the other social enterprises of gov- 
ernment is the sword of imperative re- 
trenchment forged in the fires of an irra- 
tional depression. The peril lies not so 
much in the existence of the sword as in 
the way we wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond any- 
thing we have been accustomed to think 
of, is imperative in the conduct of local, 
state, and national affairs no intelligent 
man will question. Since 1929 our income 
has gone steadily down, and outgo has 
gone steadily up in its relation to income. 
The expenditures of local, state, and na- 


tional government, when related to the 


toboggan slide down which the national 
income has raced, have bent the back of 
the American people. Either the back 
must be strengthened or the burden must 
be lightened. For a nation cannot long 
endure a consistently falling income and 
4 consistently rising outgo. 

It is confessedly a critical situation 
that confronts us. In 1931 Americans 


GLENN FRANK 
President, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
were putting slightly less than one out 


of every four dollars of the national in- 
come into the enterprises and obligations 








e THE HEART OF EDUCATION 


N THIS economic crisis modern edu- 

cation is fighting to hold the gains 
it has made over the years. Its troubles, 
the dangers with which it is beset, the 
hardships it is undergoing, will be ex- 
plained and analyzed by its foremost 
| authorities. { We hope that in all the 
complicated maze of difficulties to be 
dwelt on, one fact is kept to the fore- 
front: the fact that the teacher, the 
private in the ranks, is the key- 
stone of the whole educational struc- 
ture and that in any forced econo- 
mies the teacher should be last and 
least affected. {| A good teacher, proud 
of her calling, enjoying the respect and 
admiration of the community, free of 
unnecessary financial worries, is the 
heart of education.—Editorial in The 
Minneapolis Star, February 24, 1933. 
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of local, state, and national government. 
When the books of 1932 are fully bal- 
anced, we shall probably find that at 
least one out of every three dollars of the 
national income went into the enterprises 
and obligations of government. Accord- 
ing to the analyses of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, in 1928 ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the national 
income went into taxes, whereas in 1932, 
it was estimated some months ago, some 
33 percent of the national income went 
into taxes to carry the enterprises and 
obligations of government. 

There are those who would have us 
believe that this dramatic rise of the tax 
draft on national income from 11 percent 
to 33 percent in four years is due solely to 
to an unintelligent and unjustified, a 
wasteful and worthless development of 
the public services of organized govern- 
ment. That lie must be nailed at the out- 
set unless public thinking on the scien- 
tific, social, and educational enterprises 
of government is to be gravely muddled 
and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this 
rise in the tax draft on national income 
from 11 percent to 33 percent in four 
years, is all-too-likely to think that the 
cost of the public services of government 
has trebled in that time. Obviously this 
is not true. Had the national income re- 
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mained steady at the 1928 level, the tax 
draft on national income for last year 
would probably have stood at not more 
than 18 percent instead of 33 percent, 
even if all the extraordinary expenditures 
incurred by depression had been in the 
picture. The factor that lifted the tax 
draft on the national income to 33 per- 
cent was the dramatic drop in the na- 
tional income due to the economic mud- 
dling that landed us in depression. 

I am quite aware that this does not 
remove the stubborn fact that a 33 per- 
cent tax draft on national income is a seri- 
ous matter with which political, social, 
and economic leadership must wrestle. It 
does suggest, however, that the blame for 
the large proportion of the national in- 
come now going into taxes cannot justly 
be placed upon the shoulders of social 
and educational leadership, but must, to a 
very material degree, be placed squarely 
upon the shoulders of the economic lead- 
ership that proved incapable of steering 
our economic ship past the shoals of de- 
pression. 

And now this very leadership that has 
done most to unbalance the nation’s life 
is insisting that we shall balance the na- 
tion’s budget by plunging a sword to the 
heart of all those scientific, social, and 
educational enterprises to which alone we 
can look to produce a leadership for the 
future that will be less inept, a leadership 
that might conceivably use this magnifi- 
cent machine economy of ours to free the 
race from drudgery, poverty, and inse- 
curity instead of letting it starve like 
Midas in the midst of plenty. I, for one, 
protest the current attempt to make edu- 
cational leadership the scapegoat for the 
sins of economic leadership! 

Unless this fact is kept clear we shall 
see an uninterrupted increase in a propa- 
ganda that will, with insulting scorn, 
brand even the most self-sacrificing pub- 
lic servants as greedy and grasping pay- 
rollers. This now popular propaganda, if 
persisted in, will divert men of capacity 
and self-respect from public service for 
a generation to come. And it will be our 
children who will pay the price of this 
diversion. 

The most pressing problem now con- 
fronting educational leadership is the 
problem of imperative economy. The 
gravest peril now confronting educational 
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leadership is the peril of irrational 
budget-making. Educational leadership 
will be derelict to its duty if it permits 
economic leadership, without let or hin- 
drance, to do what it will with local, 
state, and national budgets. I do not be- 
lieve that the leadership that led us into 
depression has earned the right to speak 
with final authority on the budgetary 
policies most likely to get us out of de- 
pression. 

Because education’s gravest peril just 
now lies in irrational budget-making, and 
because I think it is important that edu- 
cational leadership concern itself with the 
broad problem of budget policy in local, 
state, and national government, I want, 
this morning, to speak first of irrational 
budget-making before I turn to some of 
the implications of imperative economy. 
And, since I can speak only by way of 
illustration, I shall speak only of national 
budget policy. 

Now there are three popular assump- 
tions respecting federal finances being 
sedulously cultivated by certain groups: 
First, the assumption that the present 
federal deficit threatens the federal 
credit; second, that the federal budget 
must be balanced at once; and third, that 
new taxes must be levied and drastic re- 
trenchment effected in order to save the 
federal credit. 

I think there is a good deal of hokum 
in all three of these assumptions. I hesi- 
tate to run counter to the counsel of the 
Baruchs and the Traylors and like busi- 
ness leaders who, in testimony before the 
Senate’s clinic on economic dislocation, 
have contended that the road to recovery 
can be charted on a calling card with the 
succinct sentence: “Balance the budget.” 
But I ask very modestly, is this counsel 
as realistic as it sounds? 

I speak with some hesitancy respect- 
ing the fiscal problem confronting the 
government because I am but a lay ob- 
server of its operations, and I have not 
followed the fiscal fortunes of the fed- 
eral government for the last three or four 
months. I followed with some care the 
Republican and Democratic discussions 
of federal finances during the late cam- 
paign and tried to check them against 
available information. Since then I have 
been so completely absorbed in the re- 
lation of the state finances of Wisconsin 
to the University of which I am execu- 
tive, that I have not kept federally upto- 
date. So anything I say this morning 
about the federal budget is subject to 
check in the light of the happenings of 
the last three or four months. 





But certainly as of November last I 
question much of the budgetary jitters 
a persistent propaganda has been stirring 
up. 

How do those who insist that the fed- 
eral deficit today threatens the federal 
credit and that drastic alterations in tax 
policy and social expenditures must be 
made in order to preserve the federal 
credit, compute the deficit they are talk- 
ing about, and what does the deficit they 
talk about really represent? 

As anyone who has made even the 
most elementary studies of the financial 
situation knows, there are two popular 
methods of arriving at the federal deficit, 
used by many of those acting upon the 
three assumptions I have just listed. 

One method is by noting the rise or 
fall of the gross federal debt from year 
to year. Another method is by noting 
the cash condition of the federal govern- 
ment on a given date by the simple 
grocery-store daybook method of check- 
ing expenditures against receipts. 

Now, granting the technical accuracy 
of the figures used in statements resting 
on these two notations, I submit that they 
do not necessarily give a true picture of 
the financial status of the government, 
and let me indicate why such figures 
standing alone do not. 

First, take the matter of the gross 
federal debt: The cold figures on the 
gross federal debt for the two and one- 
quarter year period ending last fall were 
as follows: On June 30, 1930, the gross 
federal debt stood at $16,185,000,000. 
Two and one-quarter years later, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, the gross federal debt 
stood at $20,611,000,000. These figures 
indicate a deficiency of $4,426,000,000 
or about 4.4 billions. But this cannot be 
taken as an accurate index of the situa- 
tion unless we examine two related sets 
of facts. First, what were the purposes 
for which this debt increase was incurred? 
Were they purposes that should logically 
be financed out of current income? What 
were the number and nature of federal 
assets that might offset that deficiency? 

Let me mention only one offsetting 
asset to those figures that many of the 
budgetary Jeremiahs ignore. When the 
gross federal debt, in the summer of 
1930, was some $16,000,000,000, the net 
balance in the general fund was only 
$319,000,000. But when the gross fed- 
eral debt in the fall of 1932 was some 
$20,000,000,000, the net balance in the 
general fund had risen to $862,000,000. 
In other words, with the offset of the 
balance in the general fund alone, the 
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asserted deficiency of $4,426,000,000 
drops to $3,883,000,000, or a drop from 
4.4 billions to 3.8 billions, a difference of 
$543 ,000,000, more than one-half billion, 

It is by ignoring such factors [and | 
use only this one by way of illustration] 
that an apparent deficit which is far be- 
yond a true deficit can be put up by cer- 
tain business men to scare legislatures and 
congresses. 

If the person alarmed about the con- 
dition of federal finances turns from the 
gross federal debt to the actual cash con- 
dition of the federal government on a 
given date, checking expenditures against 
receipts, the same uncertainty as to 
whether he is stating an apparent or a 
true deficit obtains. It depends upon what 
is included in his estimate. 

For the period from July 1, 1930 
to September 30, 1932, if the general 
fund deficits only are considered, they 
stand at $4,074,000,000. But if all the 
trust funds and special funds are brought 
into the picture, the deficit for that 
period stands at $4,187,000,000. In other 
words, ‘there is a difference of $113, 
000,000 in the deficit estimate, depend- 
ing upon what is included in the esti- 
mate, and in many of the supposedly 
responsible discussions of the federal 
deficit, you can find the widest variance 
in what is included. 

But these variations, due to obscure 
or obsolete federal bookkeeping, are not 
the important considerations. The im- 
portant consideration is whether or not 
there are included in an asserted deficit, 
expenditures for purposes which a far- 
sighted government should not, in 4 
period of depression, seek to finance by 
current taxation, by bleeding white the 
basic services of government, or by with- 
holding valid public works that might at 
least soften the tragic impact of unem- 
ployment. 

The deficit that is said by some to be 
threatening the government credit and 


shaking business confidence does include 


several such expenditures, expenditures 
that in my judgment should not be cov- 
ered now either by a serious rise in taxes 
or by a serious retrenchment in pro- 
ductive government expenditures. 

Some of such expenditures that enter 
into the existing deficit are as follows: 
[1] Public debt retirements of the last 
two or three years; [2] federal loans and 
investments, such as the half-billion-dol- 
lar purchase of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation stock in 1932; [3] capital 
outlays, such as the approximately one 
third billion dollars of public construc 
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tion in 1931 and in 1932. We shall, in my 
judgment, deepen the depression if, fol- 
lowing the lead of those who think all our 
ills begin and end in the federal budget, 
we insist that all expenditures of this sort 
be lumped with the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the current services of govern- 
ment and the total impact be absorbed by 
a serious rise in taxes and a serious re- 
trenchment in those basic services which 
alone have made government a stabiliz- 
ing and creative force. 

It is my sober judgment, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the federal credit can be 
kept sound if as a people we keep our 
heads and refuse to be rushed by a budg- 
etary hysteria into a wrecking of the 
scientific, social, and economic services 
that are the very beating heart of con- 
structive government. 

It is the part of political wisdom, it 
seems to me, to spread the load of de- 
pressions out over a more prosperous 
period. Otherwise, relatively speaking, 
whenever a serious retardation hits us, 
we must wreck, in a few years of depres- 
sion, values and services that will take us 
a generation to recreate. 

Balance the budget out of current rev- 
enues, with respect to ordinary expenses? 
Yes. With respect to extraordinary ex- 
penditures, loans, investments, capital 
outlay, emergency relief, and the like? 
No. They should be financed out of bor- 
rowings and met out of the revenues of a 
more prosperous time. 

If now we stop extraordinary expendi- 
tures for public work and go recreant to 
our relief responsibilities, or if we insist 
upon paying for them out of seriously in- 
creased taxes, we shall surely deepen and 
prolong this depression. And if now we 
cut the heart out of the basic services of 
government, we shall, in preventing a 
financial deficit, produce a social deficit 
for which our children and our grand- 
children will damn us. 

Do not misunderstand me. Upon the 
imperative necessity for economy in 
public expenditures there can be no dis- 
agreement. I insist only that the situa- 
tion challenges us to effect that econ- 
omy with statesmanlike foresight for the 
future of community, state, and nation. 
It is possible to be quite as shortsighted 
in administering economy as in allowing 
extravagance. And just because there is 
this possibility of shortsightedness in the 
administration of necessary economy, a 
gfave national danger lurks in our current 
concern with economy. We can so easily 
economize blindly or let limited interests 
dictate the schedules of retrenchment. 


We dare not be gullible. Alongside the 
foresight, intelligence, and sincerity be- 
hind the insistence that we establish a 





WORD OF CAUTION—Let no teacher 
underestimate the magnitude of 
the attack on the schools. It is very 
powerful. It is highly financed by greedy 
interests who wish to escape taxes or to 
keep the people in ignorance. It is in 
the hands of forces who understand the 
importance of organization more clearly 
than teachers yet do. Their agents reach 
into every community. They deny the 
right of representatives of the people 
acting as members of boards of educa- 
tion to run the schools in the interests 
of the people. In the end the people will 
have to decide between the rights of | 
their children and the selfish interests | 
which would cripple the schools; be- 
tween the New York banker-power 
trust forces and their own boards of 
education. 











sounder relation between our income and 
and our outgo, there is much blindness, 
blundering, self-interest, and sheer insin- 
cerity in the almost hysterical campaign 
against public expenditures now sweep- 
ing the nation. By all means let us give 
prudence a permanent seat in our public 
counsels. By all means let us stop waste. 
But let us be sure that it is real waste 
that we are stopping. Real economy may 
mean national ‘salvation. Bogus economy 
may mean national suicide. 

I ask you to remember that we could 
dismantle every federal bureau and stop 
every civil function of the national gov- 
ernment—with the four exceptions of 
construction, relief, loans for shipbuild- 
ing, and the Federal Farm Board—and 
still reduce the federal budget by only 8 
percent. The complete cost of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial activities 
of the federal government absorbs less 
than two-thirds of 1 percent of the total 
federal outlay. Where, then, you may 
ask, does all the money go? Well, for one 
thing, almost three-fourths of the total 
expenditures of the federal government 
goes to pay the costs of our current mili- 
tary establishment and to carry the obli- 
gations incurred in past wars. That is to 
say, of every dollar we pay in taxes to 
the federal government about 75 cents 
go into payment for past wars and prep- 
aration against future wars. Think of 
that the next time you are tempted to 
applaud the blatherskite or jingo who de- 
nounces as puling pacifism every intelli- 
gent attempt to outlaw war. 

The more deeply we analyze the prob- 
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lem of public expenditures, the clearer it 
becomes that it simply is not the scien- 
tific, social, and educational services of 
the nation that are bending the American 
back. And yet, thruout the nation, we 
are trying to balance budgets by cutting 
the very heart out of the only things 
that make government a creative social 
agency. We slash scientific bureaus. We 
drastically shrink our support of social 
services. We hamstring our regulatory 
agencies. We fire visiting nurses. We 
starve libraries. We reduce hospital 
staffs. We squeeze education. And we 
call this economy. And actually think we 
are intelligent in calling it that. How the 
gods must be laughing at us! And how 
our grandchildren will damn us! 

While we are bleeding white the only 
things that make government socially 
significant, we go gaily on with political 
and economic policies that are surely set- 
ting the stage for further wars and thus 
fastening securely upon us three-fourths 
or more of the existing federal budget. 
And state governments thruout the nation 
are committing the same blind sin. In our 
states we lay the ax at the root of the 
tree of all the civilizing agencies evolved 
during the last half century and at the 
same time blandly tolerate the multitude 
of unnecessary and criminally wasteful 
forms of local government which, essen- 
tial and unavoidable in the days of bot- 
tomless mud roads and the one-horse 
buggy, are indefensible in this day of good 
roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, 
and the varied new forces that have con- 
quered both time and distance. We could 
balance our state budgets and make un- 
necessary the surrender or starvation of 
a single socially significant service if we 
had the vision and courage to effect an 
intelligent reform of our system of local 
government. But to effect real economies 
of that sort is to call for a kind of thought 
and action we have yet to display. 

The real issue confronting us is not 
economy versus extravagance. That ques- 
tion is well on its way to settlement. 
Leaders who foster extravagance will be 
broken. The issue is real economy versus 
bogus economy. The sword that hangs 
over education and over all the other 
social and cultural enterprises of govern- 
ment is the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration 
of real economy every responsible school- 
man must stand ready to cooperate with 
the leadership of community, state, and 
nation. If even one drop of water can be 
found in any educational stock, now is 
the time to dehydrate. If there is any- 
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where in our schools a service that has 
measurably outlived its usefulness, now 
is the time to eliminate it. If there is 
anywhere anything that has been over- 
developed, any phase of our program that 
has been overspecialized, any overcod- 
dling of the student where we might prop- 
erly ask him to indulge in a little more 
self-education, now is the time to correct 
such errors. Now is the time to declare a 
moratorium on those vested interests and 
vested ideas of the academic system 
which, in more normal times, slowed 
down healthy processes of educational 
reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and states- 
manlike a facing of the challenge to real 
economy as I have suggested may leave 
_ the future of education seriously endan- 
gered thruout the nation. It will not be 
enough to foster real economy. Bogus 
economy must be fought. Not to save 
their own skins or to safeguard their 
salaries, but to discharge their responsi- 
bility to the American future, educa- 
tors—once they have come with clean 
hands on the issue of real economy— 
must be willing to put their breasts to 
the guns in the battle against bogus 
economy. 

There is under way a highpowered 
drive, national in scope and manned by 
able leaders who are determined drasti- 
cally to slash the national bill for educa- 
tion at any cost. It is important for all 
Americans who want to see the signifi- 
cance of education for the national fu- 
ture safeguarded, to understand the 
forces back of this drive. The more ob- 
vious forces back of this drive are, I 
think, three: 


{1] The epidemic of fear that grips the na- 
tion as it watches its income fall lower and 
lower. 

{2] The weakness of a taxation system that, 
in most places, puts an undue part of the tax 
load on real and personal property, and prompts 
millions of harassed Americans to strike out 
blindly for relief without any too much @is- 
crimination about what they hit. 

[3] Groups which have always been opposed 
to adequate suppo.t for education and are now 
taking advantage of the necessity for real econ- 
omy and the epidemic of fear to achieve their 
niggardly and antisocial objective. 


I suggest three broad lines along which 
I think educators are obliged to move if 
they are to discharge their responsibility 
to the future of community, state, and 
nation. 

First, educators should see to it that 
the teaching profession and the public are 
put in possession of all the pertinent facts 
about any shortsighted and antisocial 
forces that may be operating in an un- 





critical drive against educational expend- 
itures. This is not to say that educa- 
tors should set themselves in opposition 















A“ CITIZENS whose concern is the | 
welfare of American civilization, 
as it is advanced by the forces of 
education, will subscribe heartily to 
the report of the Commission on the 
Emergency in Education to the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. In- 
deed, he would be a recreant member 
of society who did not accept and ap- 
prove the declared objectives of that 
organization.—Editorial in The Minne- 
|_apolis Journal, March 1, 1933. 





to sound economies. It is only to say that 
they must not permit, if they can prevent 
it, a blind assault on the enterprise of 
education by limited and antisocial inter- 
ests bent upon taking advantage of the 
time to slash the heart out of education 
in the cold interest of their pocketbooks. 

Second, educators should meet an un- 
fair propagandizing of the public with a 
wise education of the public in the actual 
facts of the situation. Thousands upon 
thousands of honest Americans, who have 
always been the friends of education, 
have been bewildered by propagandists 
during the last few months. There is, 
make no mistake about it, an organized 
drive of national scope to cut educational 
support below anything that even this 
difficult time requires. If the bewildered 
friends of education are not enlightened, 
the propagandists will be able to get away 
with a high-handed scuttling of the edu- 
cational ship instead of buckling down to 
the unpopular task of fundamental gov- 
ernmental and economic readjustments 
which, in cutting costs, might reduce the 
supply of pork. 

Third, educators should meet the situ- 
ation with offensive rather than merely 
defensive tactics. I mean by this that 
now is the time of all times to go to the 
public with farsighted educational pro- 
grams the importance of which to the fu- 
ture of community, state, and nation can 
be clear only to sincere intelligence. To 
huddle defensively around services with- 
out a searching appeal is never justified. 
In a time of stress it is a kind of social 
treason. Now, if ever, is the time to make 
manifest to all, the central significance of 
a creative education in the life of a great 
people. 

Believe me, I am not so much con- 
cerned with what a scuttling of the bud- 
gets of scientific bureaus, libraries, hos- 
pitals, schools, and like agencies will 
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mean in 1933. For a time, we can do far 
less work on far less money. For a time, 
drastically reduced staffs can carry dras- 
tically increased responsibilities. For a 
time, we can, even if it will prove bad 
business in the long run, drastically cut 
down on the maintenance of the physical 
plants of our institutions. I am not, let 
me repeat, so much concerned with what 
even the severest of necessary economy 
will mean in 1933. But I am deeply dis- 
turbed by what a bogus economy in 1933 
will mean for the American life of 1953. 

The real results of a bogus economy 
will not show up in 1933. But if now we 
hijack the fundamental scientific, social, 
and educational services of government, 
it will be a generation or more before we 
shall be able to climb back even to the 
efficiency these services now display. If 
now we beat down the salary scales of 
public servants, we shall but succeed in 
further diverting superior capacity from 
public service. Business and the profes- 
sions have long drained off from public 
service the very sort of men and women 
public service most needs. We dare not 
intensify this diversion of exceptional 
ability from public service. I am quite 
aware that salaries and wages outside 
public service have had to take drastic 
cuts in these trying days, but, once the 
economic curve turns upward, it will be 
but a question of months until the salary 
and wage curve in business and the pro- 
fessions will follow the economic curve in 
its upward sweep, but this will not be 
true of the salary and wage scales of pub- 
lic servants. And in the meantime, with 
the memory of the almost insulting scorn 
to which disinterested public servants are 
all too often subjected in the midst of an 
economy campaign, in the years immedi- 
ately ahead fewer men and women of 
outstanding ability will be inclined to 
give their lives to public service. All of 
which means that it will be our children 
rather than ourselves who will pay the 
price of our shortsighted economy. And 
this must he remembered: We can post- 


pone the building of a road, a bridge, or’ 


a building, and catch up on such delayed 
construction later on. We cannot put 
educational opportunity in cold storage 
for the duration of the depression and 
catch up on it later on. For the children 
who are denied adequate educational op- 
portunity now, it is lost forever. And we 
shall stand convicted of having balanced 
our budgets with the starved lives and 
frustrated careers of our sons and daugh- 
ters ——An address before the Department 
of Superintendence of the NEA, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, February 27, 1933. 
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Jimmy Gets the Floor 


AS the child a right to be heard 
H as to what departments in our 

schools shall be sacrificed to 
economy? In many schools physical 
education, music, art, home economics, 
and extracurriculum activities have been 
eliminated. Is it good business to prune 
the educational program so closely that 
the child—about whom, it is said, the 
school centers—loses all live contact with 
significant educational experience? 

Jimmy sat in the principal’s office, for 
Jimmy had played hooky the day before 
and the moment of reckoning was at 
hand. Only once before in a ten-year 
stretch of school attendance had Jimmy 
been absent without leave. He had re- 
ceived a paddling at the time and con- 
sidered it cheap as the price of a day’s 
freedom from routine. 

Jimmy is a good boy as observed from 
the base line. Of course, if the observer 
has reached an apex of human virtuous- 
ness and squints at Jimmy from an alti- 
tude, he might discover flaws in his moral 
character; for instance, Jimmy occasion- 
ally shoots dice. He would like to shoot 
more but his teachers have impressed 
upon him the fact that this is not a high- 
class vice. Jimmy compares favorably 
with a million other boys, better than 
fair. He doesn’t smoke, drink, lie, or 
steal. He does the housework for a wid- 
owed mother and brothers a younger 
Jimmy. He pays his honest debts even 
if he has to obtain the money thru the 
favor of the darky’s god of luck. He 
finds school irksome at times. He is ath- 
letic and his muscles occasionally com- 
plain at the hours of inactivity. On the 
whole, they are welltrained scholastic 
muscles, having been caught and caged 
at the age of six, with stated periods 
for exercise during the ten-year captivity. 

The principal is a kind and under- 
standing man. He hasn’t forgotten his 
own boyhood; neither has he forgotten 
his struggle to obtain that prized boon— 
an education. He sadly regards uneasy 
Jimmy. Here is a boy who has wilfully 
deprived himself of a golden day of 
learning; he has treated with contempt 
the great privilege which his state has 
furnished him thru the medium of a 
beautifully functioning, complacent ma- 
chine. 

“Jim,” he said, “as man to man, why 
did you cut school yesterday?” 

Now, Jimmy, like his fellows, is an 


astute reader of the pedagogical mind. 
He has developed and keeps accessible 
several defense mechanisms for use in 
emergencies. He has become so expert in 
trimming his sails to meet sudden on- 
coming breezes of disapproval, that his 
boat doesn’t upset. On this occasion he 
felt a bland confidence that he could 
steer his craft with one hand while with 
the other he’d hand this serious-minded 
man the absolute low-down. He liked this 
youngish principal better than the sev- 
eral who had preceded him as chief ma- 
chine operator during Jimmy’s transit. 
In fact, the principal and Jimmy were 
in fundamental agreement as to certain 
principles in the grooming of youths for 
satisfactory citizenship. Both subscribed 
to the following: a school there must be; 
every boy and girl must attend school; 
every student must make passing grades; 
every fellow must be a good sport. Jimmy 
now grasped the chance to convert the 
principal to a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of these principles. 

“Mr. Smith,” he replied earnestly, 
modestly, and as man to man, “I needed 
a holiday. All the kids need a holiday. 
Saturdays are no good because every- 
body has to work if they’re a boy, or 
take lessons and practise if they're a 
girl. We kids don’t get no time to our- 
selves at all. The schoolboard ought to 
give us a holiday.” 

It wasn’t expedient, of course, to tell 
Jimmy that his needs as he felt them, 
conflicted with the business-like methods 
of the machine. The schoolboard couldn't 
grant holidays for the sake of recuperat- 
ing the muscular systems of the town’s 
small fry. Too, the taxpayers expect re- 
sults. They demand results. The com- 
munity more or less reluctantly pays its 
tax assessments for the upkeep of schools 
in which to train its young, and the 
community means “training and not 
‘maybe’.” Is gym period “maybe?” Are 
school clubs also “maybe’s?” 

And there is Jimmy’s mother, repre- 
sentative of all the mothers. She wants 
Jimmy in school. If he and a half dozen 
cronies are running in and out of the 
house all day, she can accomplish nothing 
in the way of work or recreation. She 
wants to be freed from the care of chil- 
dren and she views with alarm any tend- 
ency on the part of school authorities to 
grant holidays or even parts of holidays. 
“Jimmy,” muses the principal, “stands 
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alone in his contention that he needs an 
occasional change in the regularity of his 
days.” 

Are his days so bleak? Is he right in 
intimating that a slackening of the ma- 
chine’s pace is needed by the kids? Are 
Jimmy and his ilk a sacrifice to that 
immense business enterprise of running 
a school so many hours a day, so many 
days a week? 

At 8:30 A. M. Jimmy takes his books 
from his locker and hies himself to alge- 
bra. Here, if he is a good school citizen, 
he works intensively for fifty minutes 
giving a degree of concentration and at- 
tention to the extent of one hundred 
percent. He has three minutes to change 
classes. During transition he must re- 
strain himself—no yipping, no slapping 
another fellow on the back, no hurrying. 

The edict is that he with the hun- 
dreds of other students must proceed 
in an orderly manner to his locker. He 
must not slam its door or otherwise in- 
dulge in muscular exuberance. In fact, 
muscles are not countenanced, and as 
schools advance in efficiency, childhood’s 
muscles will become functionless ap- 
pendages—like the vermiform appen- 
dix — only noticed when they cause 
trouble. 

He goes to his English classroom and 
gets out his job sheet consisting of fifty 
questions to be answered in writing. 
Poor Jimmy—he must again concen- 
trate; poor teachers—they must read 
his desperate or indifferent scratchings. 
He wearies of the quest of the Holy 
Grail. He fidgets. Teacher’s all-seeing 
eye rests inquiringly upon him. He de- 
cides he needs a walk down the hall. 
As he passes, the hall monitor watches 
him. Let him try to run or slide if he 
dare. He dawdles; a teacher approaches. 
Oh, what’s the use? He hustles back to 
his classroom; otherwise, he might an- 
swer a query as to his intentions all too 
truthfully and then he’d get an extra 
fifty minutes in detention at the end of 
his day. At last the bell ends the Holy 
Grail quest. 

Three minutes to get to gym and into 
a gym suit. “Hoopla! Hot dog! Let's 
hurry. Hall monitor—watch your step 
or you'll have to sit in the office.” Sit, 
sit, sit; an army of young sitters; eyes 
to the front; heads to the front; feet to 
the front. Sit still; stand still; keep still. 

Fifty whole minutes of physical activ- 
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ity two days a week in the good old 
gym. Jimmy’s pal is lucky being in a 
class which has gym three days a week— 
three hours of the thirty hours which 
constitute a school week. Next comes 
lunch in the cafeteria. Line up and stand 
still in line. Get your serving, go to the 
table, eat, and be careful about too much 
noise. 

Fifteen minutes to be out of doors— 
grand! Jimmy sniffs the air. How good 
life seems outside. Bell. Three minutes 
to get to science. This subject is not 
so bad. Science deals with Jimmy’s 
world; also, he can move about—a little, 
carefully. This unwonted freedom some- 
times goes to his head. He is banished 
from the science class more frequently 
for disturbance than from the classes in 
the solids which exhume the past. That 
resurrection is truly a sobering task. 
Jimmy wonders sometimes why so many 
dead men’s thoughts and exploits live 
after them. He feels sorry for his grand- 
children; English and history for them 
will be colossal tasks. 

Spelling and writing are all right. The 
teacher in these subjects bestows special 
attention on each pupil. It is flattering 
to have one’s loop letters compared with 
those of another. In fact, it is thrilling 
to be regarded as an individual—as an 
integer. Jimmy has come to regard him- 
self as a common fraction—one-thirtieth 
or one-fortieth of a class. He has dis- 
covered that he couldn’t be greater than 
one-fifteenth, as classes with fewer than 
fifteen pupils were suppressed. Upon ask- 
ing his teacher why, she replied that the 
superintendent kept a sharp eye on costs. 
He tried to argue that a kid should have 
what he needed in his course. At that she 
answered drily that a kid took what was 
offered. 

To return to spelling. In spelling a 
fellow can demonstrate publicly his abil- 
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ity to learn. He doesn’t confide his best 
work to a written page beheld only by 
the eye of a teacher, if by that. He feels 
he has achieved when he puts two “c’s” 
in “occupied,” and doubles the “r” in 
“occurrence” to the discomfiture of Bob 
who missed it. There was a tang, faint, it 
is true, of battle and victory in that tri- 
umph, for the blood of warring ancestors 
still lubricates Jimmy’s bootless muscles 
and beats in Jimmy’s brain. 

Next comes geometry. Jimmy wants to 
be a coach; therefore, he must go to col- 
lege; therefore, he must spend at least 
two years with algebra and geometry 
to satisfy college entrance requirements. 
The mathematics instructor is also a 
coach in the small high school Jimmy at- 
tends. He is a good math teacher but a 
poor coach. This fact is consoling to 
Jimmy in that he himself being poor in 
math will probably make a good coach. 
Jimmy’s logic is poor but his perspicacity 
rates high. He realizes that as a coach the 
math instructor lacks “it.” “Too much 
math,” reflects Jimmy. He is glad that 
geometry makes no appeal to him. 

“And so,” finally responded the prin- 
cipal, ‘“‘you kids, needing a holiday, took 
one without permission. What did you 
do?” 

‘““Me’n another boy played tennis on 
that new court that ain’t been turned 
over yet to the club that’s makin’ it. It 
was our only chance to ever get on that 
court.” 

“Tt was club day here at school, wasn’t 
it?” suggested the principal. 

Jimmy gulped, “Yes, sir, but I don’t 
like school clubs.” 

“Why?” 

Jimmy considered. Should he tell the 
truth or not? He decided in the affirma- 
tive as he was reasonably sure he was 
in for punishment anyway. Besides, the 
principal’s manner was so confidential 
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and ingratiating. He didn’t appear horri- 
fied at the depths of depravity Jimmy 
was revealing. “My club is just another 
class without a book where you have to 
sit an’ sit an’ listen and listen, an’ they 
expect you to like it.” 

The principal sighed. Participation— 
expression, evidently, was the answer to 
Jimmy’s indictment. How could classes 
and clubs be conducted so that forty stu- 
dents might participate satisfactorily in 
the proceedings? 

“T wish’t we could have gym every day, 
or else move a little in class,” Jimmy felt 
encouraged to offer. “I could stand it if 
I had somethin’ to look forward to. In 
class, we study a little an’ the rest of the 
time about half of us just sit an’ wish 
for the bell. When we get thru studyin’, 
why couldn’t we do somethin’?” 

A remembered slogan of his early 
teaching day came back to the principal, 
“Learn to do by doing.” How he had 
slaved to keep each member of his classes 
“doing.” But then, he had a one-room 
school and didn’t have to perform as a 
cog in a great machine. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “you are a truthful 
boy. I admire honesty. I wish you would 
try to be as patient with me in the way 
this school is run as you have been honest 
with me. Do you believe you could kinda’ 
help me by not playing truant any more? 
You know I need the support of all you 
kids and maybe in time we could work in 
some of these reforms.” 

Jimmy beamed. Here was a chance to 
be useful, to do something. “Yes, sir,” he 
answered. “You’n me’ll get together an’ 
fix it so’s we can have a little movement 
in this school. An’ I'll make the kids do 
as you say. An’,” shamefacedly, “I'll take 
detention for cuttin’ yesterday.” But he 
didn’t get it—-Mrs. Thearle Price, 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. = <> > 
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Better Teaching of Geography 


In the Junior and Senior High School 


duced those regions of the world 

wherein the major understandings in- 
volve relationships, ideas, and concepts 
of level-four type. | Levels, one, two, and 
three are discussed in the February 
JouRNAL, pages 49-50.] Additional cul- 
tural factors are considered in their bear- 
ing upon the adjustments of the people 
to their natural environment. Such items 
as [1] foreign political control, [2] the 
meeting of two or more races as a result 
of such control, [3] foreign financial or 
commercial dominance, [4] transplanted 
cultures sometimes at variance with na- 
tive cultures, must be considered in de- 
veloping an accurate, balanced picture 
of such countries as Mexico, Union of 
South Africa, and others of like type. All 
of the above cultural items play a large 
part in man’s adjustment or maladjust- 
ment to the natural environment. For in- 
stance in the study of Mexico unless such 
items as [1] the racial composition of 
the population, [2] the native culture as 
well as the Spanish, [3] the foreign in- 
terests in oil and mineral development, 
[4] the almost c&nstant struggle for po- 
litical dominance between the Indians 
and the Spanish group, are understood 
as to their effect upon the development 
of the country, an entirely inaccurate 
picture of the individuality of Mexico is 
left with the children. What is of more 
importance, wrong attitudes toward the 
people of the country and wrong habits 
of thinking are developed. 

Such items as have been mentioned 
above involve problems which are basic- 
ally geographic. The ideas and relation- 
ships considered are complex and of a 
distinctly junior highschool quality of 
thinking. Both Africa and South America 
contain countries wherein such complex- 
ity exists at present and will exist to a 
great degree in the future. Therefore, 
the new difficulty element in level-four 
understanding of country individualities 
hinges on the greater complexity of the 
Reographic individualities of countries 
where a transplanted ruling people make 
up a considerable part of the population, 
but where native peoples also are playing 
a large part in the life of the country. 
This complexity arises in part from the 
fact that various policies and methods 
with regard to the use of the natural re- 
Sources involved and various ways of 
living related to them are traceable in a 


l THE junior high school are intro- 


large measure to conditions in the home- 
lands of the people from the outside. 
Consequently, two sets of relationships, 
external and internal, are necessary in 
understanding the countries of /evel-four 
difficulty: [1] the relationships to nat- 
ural environment within the country, and 
[2] those to natural environment in 
countries from which the outsiders have 
come. 

Furthermore, this implies that the 
group of countries from which, for the 
most part, human activities have ex- 
panded, such as the United States and 
Europe, must be developed before the 
sections of the world involved in the ex- 
pansion. Only with that background can 
the rdle be understood which natural con- 
ditions in the centers have played in the 
ways in which both types of people use 


.the resources at hand in the controled 


lands, whether that control is political or 
financial in its nature. 

At the end of level four the children 
have added a third phase to their initial 
world concept. They now come to think 
of the world, not only in terms of “hu- 
man-use” and “country” patterns, but 
also as made up of three great groups of 
countries, namely: [1] independent col- 
onizing countries, [2] independent coun- 
tries that have not been colonizers to any 
extent, [3] colonial lands or other lands 
in which people from elsewhere and 
native peoples are making adjustments to 
the natural environment. 

Furthermore, they now have a knowl- 
edge of four types of world distribution: 
{1] the distribution of population, [2] the 
distribution of work, [3] the distribution of 
countries, and [4] the distribution of different 


types of countries, in their relations to the dis- 
tribution of natural features and conditions. 


Now that these world distribution pat- 
terns have been built up, the children are 
ready for a major understanding which 
is on a world basis. Such an understand- 
ing concerns a region or a nation placed 
in its relation to the world natural en- 
vironment. Therefore, the chief emphasis 
in level five is on external relations, that 
is, on relationships between activities in 
one region and natural conditions in 
other regions. 

From the functional viewpoint, the 
United States would be the first nation 
placed in its relation to the world natural 
environment. In /evel two of geographic 
instruction, understandings of internal 
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relationships in the United States have 
been developed. These are now utilized 
as a background in gaining the new 
understanding of how activities in the 
United States compare with and are re- 
lated to activities and natural conditions 
in other parts of the world. Such an 
understanding on a world basis is com- 
posed of a large number of minor under- 
standings. 

For instance, in 1930 machinery was our most 
important export, consequently bringing us 
into relations with many other lands. It is one 
of our most important industries both from 
the viewpoint of total value, and also in the 
number of people employed. One phase of the 
industry, the manufacture of agricultural ma- 
chinery, is not only related to conditions with- 
in the United States such as the large area of 
farming land, the variety of topographic and 
climatic conditions in the agricultural regions, 
and many other factors, but also to conditions 
in other lands. In 1930, 23 percent of our out- 
put of agricultural machinery was exported; 
therefore, the industry in the United States is 
related to conditions in those lands buying agri- 
cultural machinery from us, such as Argentina, 
Australia, and Russia. Furthermore, altho the 
United States continues to dominate the world 
markets for agricultural machinery, Germany, 
Canada, England, and France possess impor- 
tant industries in this field, and conditions in 
in those countries must be considered in their 
relation to the continued development of our 
agricultural machinery industries. 

The above is only one illustration. 
Other activities in the United States could 
not be carried on as they are today if 
the United States were unable to secure 
certain products from other part of the 
world. But man’s adjustments to his nat- 
ural environment in the United States is 
related to other regions of the world thru 
his cultural and racial inheritance and 
contacts. Thru the development of a 
series of such, the children grasp another 
aspect of world understanding, 7. e., de- 
pendence of man’s activities in any given 
part of the world upon natural conditions 
outside his own country. 

In level five the study of the home 
community and the home state may be 
made to the best advantage so that the 
children can reach an understanding of 
their home community and their state in 
their relation to the rest of the United 
States and to the world. 

In the senior high school are intro- 
duced Jevel-six understandings which 
have to do with specific major human 
activities and their world distribution. 
All major human activities would not be 
traced, but all which have a worldwide 
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distribution and consequently interna- 
tional significance. Therefore, the type 
of major understanding on the sixth level 
has to do with an understanding of how 
the world’s commercial pattern is related 
to natural factors and conditions thruout 
the world thru the activities involved in 
producing and transporting the major 
commodities entering world trade. 

Such an understanding is composed of a large 
number of minor understandings. It involves 
an understanding of the major commodities 
entering world trade, the nature, amount, dis- 
tribution, and conduct of the trade in each of 
these major commodities, the activities involved 
in producing and handling the commodities 
within the producing regions, the activities in- 
volved in the consumption of the commodity 
in the consuming regions, the activities in con- 
nection with the transporting of the commodity 
from producing to consuming region, as all of 
these are related to the consumption of the 
commodity and to other human factors and as 
they are related to natural conditions in all 
parts of the world involved. 

Level-seven understandings have to 
do with [1] specific types of natural 
environment and their world distribu- 
tion, [2] specific major political activi- 
ties and their world distribution. The 
first of these two types of major under- 
standings has to do with the relationships 
within a region where a specific natural 
factor or a specific set of natural factors 
is dominant in its effect upon man’s ac- 
tivities. A series of major understandings 
based on man’s adjustments in the vari- 
ous climatic regions of the world, and 
also in the chief physiographic regions, is 
developed. The following is a brief state- 
ment of a major understanding that 
would be gained thru a unit on man’s ad- 
justments to the rainy low latitude type 
of climate. 

The dominance in regions of the rainy low 
latitudes of forest collecting, plantation agricul- 
ture, subsistence agriculture—mainly migra- 
tory and based chiefly on plantation and root 
crops such as yams and manioc—the compar- 
atively sparse population in most regions, the 
distribution of the population along streams, 
the general low standard of living and culture 
and other adjustments may be explained in 
part by the steady high temperatures, abun- 
dant rain falling in frequent heavy showers, 
the high humidity, light, variable winds, and 
other closely related natural conditions char- 
acterizing the rainy low latitude of climate. 

The second type of major understand- 
ing developed at the seventh level is con- 
cerned with how the internal and ex- 
ternal political problems and activities 
of nations are related to the environment 
in all parts of the world with which they 
have to do. 


For example, the problem of pressure of pop- 
ulation in Japan along with the development of 





a mechanical industrial system has created many 
internal problems of a social and economic 
nature which in turn have reacted upon the 


"Tee a program of geographic in- 
struction [such as is described 
here] extending thru the middle grades, 
the junior and senior high school, the 
child, at the end of the seventh level, 
sees the world in terms: 

[1] Of regions located at varying dis- 
tances from the equator 

[2] Of special human-use regions, 
each characterized by specific adjust- 
ments to the natural environment 

[3] Of countries, each one character- 
ized by outstanding adjustments to the 
natural environment of the country 

[4] Of expanding centers and the 
regions into which the activities have 
been extended 

[5] Of regions, in each of which the 
human activities are related not only 
to the natural environment within the 
region, but also to natural environ- 
mental conditions in other parts of the 
world 

[6] Of regions delineated in terms of 
specific activities, the location, extent 
and conduct of that activity in each 
region representing adjustments to nat- 
ural conditions within that region and 
in other parts of the world, and also as 
made up 

[7] [a] Of regions with specific types 
of political problems related to natural 
conditions in the regions and in other 
parts of the world, and [b] of regions 
with specific types of natural features 
and conditions, each region being char- 
acterized in terms of major human ad- 
justments to the outstanding natural 
features and conditions. 








political system and created internal political 
problems. These internal problems are all re- 
lated more or less directly to the natural en- 
vironment of Japan—small percentage of 
arable land, comparatively meager resources of 
coal and minerals, location in respect to the 
Asiatic mainland, and the like. However, to- 
day, the whole world is so interrelated that 
these problems do not remain internal Japan- 
ese problems. To relieve pressure of population, 
to secure food supplies, to acquire coal and 
iron, Japanese leaders look toward Asia; Man- 
churia with its huge fertile plains, its forests, 
its rich mineral deposits offers a partial solution 
to Japan’s problems. Other nations are inter- 
ested in Manchuria; consequently interna- 
tional problems arise. 


Thru this series of units should come 
a realization [1] of the significance of 
man’s conscious efforts in stimulating and 
directing the utilization of the natural 
environment, [2] of the basic geographic 
background of most of the national and 
international problems confronting na- 
tions today. With the close interdepend- 
ence of the world today, the increasing 
density of population, the keen competi- 
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tion for markets, the demand for higher 
standards of living, man must apply 
science, must plan intelligently all his 
activities. 

This course should be the capstone in 
the geography program of the public 
schools and thru it the public-school 
child should secure an appreciation of 
how science, education, and government 
can assist man in his use of his natural 
environment, how many _ international 
problems have a geographic setting which 
must be understood before they can be 
viewed intelligently, how many political 
conflicts may disappear if man is willing 
to seek a modern adjustment to the 
world natural and cultural environment 
rather than cling to an artificial or tra- 
ditional “‘adjustment” which with chang- 
ing conditions have become maladjust- 
ments. 

One has, at the end of the period of 
general education, a world understand- 
ing to which each level of instruction has 
contributed an understanding of some 
aspect of the total. If one is considering 
a problem which demands a knowledge 
of relations to latitude and those condi- 
tions which latitude signifies, he has that 
aspect of world relations in hand; if, in- 
stead, it calls for a knawledge of human- 
use regions and the geographic relation- 
ships involved, he has surveyed the 
world from this angle and can bring 
such understandings to bear on the situ- 
ation; and so on, other similar examples 
could be given. As each new level has 
been attained, he has broadened or deep- 
ened his concept of man’s relation to the 
earth and its resources in a definite new 
way. In general the broadening process 
may be said to be outstanding in levels 
one, two, three, and four, and the deep- 
ening process in levels five, six, and 
seven. 

There are, of course, various levels in 
geographic thinking beyond those in- 
volved in general education, but those 
are levels in special geographic training— 
for specialists in the field—and so are 
not a matter of moment to elementary, 
junior highschool, and secondary teach- 
ers of the subject. 


References — Thirty-second Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chapters XV-XX. 
In those chapters will be found illus- 
trations of the major understandings of 
each level and suggested programs of 
units. Public School Publishing Company. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


—Zoe A. Thralls, assistant professor 
of geography, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Selecting the Best for Teaching 


C. C. SWAIN 


President, North Dakota State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 


tion of the problem of selecting 

teachers is the recognition of its 
seriousness. At the present rate of a 
growing over-supply of certified but 
sometimes mediocre teachers, there will 
ultimately be a growing under-supply of 
superior teachers. At this rate we may 
again go back to the days when unfitness 
for any other occupation was one qualifi- 
cation for the public-school teacher. This 
was not such a serious matter when other 
institutions carried much of the burden 
of preparing youth for manhood and 
womanhood, but it is serious, today when 
everybody and everything waits upon the 
public schools. 

Not only do we give certificates to 
many who are unfit for successful teach- 
ing, but we seem often to give them first 
consideration when it comes to employ- 
ment. As long as many schoolboards, 
especially in village and rural communi- 
ties, continue to let expedience, sympa- 
thy, and economy be the guiding prin- 
ciples when employing teachers, it be- 
comes necessary that we eliminate those 
who, under no consideration, should be 
employed. 

Mindful as we must be of the great 
progress that has been made in public 
education, let us not forget that the best 
means of improving a school system is to 
improve the teachers. In the teacher is 
the ultimate influence for better living 
and the inspiration for higher ideals 
among our boys and girls. In spite of all 
our educational progress, there can be no 
real improvement as long as we permit 
the misfits of society to teach some of the 
youth of the land. 

There is a common belief that teachers 
are born, not made. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that the Lord does not provide 
enough by this method. Fortunately, we 
have ample evidence that, given reason- 
ably good human material, our teacher- 
educating institution can prepare a satis- 
factory teacher. Let not only the blessing 
of a good teacher, but the curse of a poor 
one, burn into the consciousness of our 
people and they will give the necessary 
backing to an effective program of elimi- 
nating the unfit and also give our teacher- 
training institutions adequate means for 
more efficient service. Ours is the prob- 
‘em and the opportunity of providing a 


Te FIRST APPROACH to a considera- 


satisfactory teacher for every classroom 
in the nation. 

Our first attack is thru selective ad- 
mission to professional courses. Elimi- 
nate the unfit before they enter. It is 
equally important that we encourage 
superior boys and girls to come to teach- 
ers colleges. Our colleges are making 
progress in this direction. But let me say 
that we are entitled to more cooperation 
from the city superintendent and should 
utilize his office more than we do, so that 
the unfit for teaching may be eliminated 
at the beginning and that a fair share of 
the nation’s brightest youth may be en- 
couraged to enter teachers colleges. No 
city superintendent should recommend 
for entrance into a teachers college a girl 
whom he would be unwilling to employ 
as a teacher when she has satisfactorily 
finished the teacher-educating course. All 
this, of course, presupposes that teachers 
colleges will also, on their own merits, 
attract superior students. 

Many of our superintendents and high- 
school principals are graduates from de- 
nominational colleges and state univer- 
sities. Frequently they are found urging 
the brighter high-school students to go to 
the institutions from which they were 
graduated. Witness the gusto with which 
they present honor students with so- 
called scholarship certificates at com- 
mencement exercises. Again, I fear that 
some superintendents and principals are 
not sufficiently sold on the profession of 
teaching or on teacher-educating insti- 
tutions, as such, to encourage the supe- 
rior students to attend teachers colleges. 
Moreover, the teaching profession itself 
must be made more attractive to modern 
youth, especially to men, if we are to 
get the best material into our schools. 
America never had a better opportunity 
to improve her public schools thru bet- 
ter teachers than she has just now. A pro- 
gram of selection is feasible now, but 
the taxpayer, in order to save an unjust 
and antiquated system of taxation, will 
take it out on the teacher thru salary re- 
ductions and our present advantage will 
be lost. May we hope that those who 
guide students thru high school will paint 
a more pleasing picture of the opportuni- 
ties in the teaching service. Let us, there- 
fore, speed the day when teachers col- 
leges shall come into full academic 
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respectability and when the science of 
education, as well as its rewards, shall 
make teaching a real profession. The ex- 
cellent work that many states are now 
doing in the way of limiting the number 
of students admitted to their institutions 
for the education of teachers, and the 
effective work of many high-school ad- 
ministrators in acquainting their students 
with the requirements and the rewards 
of the teaching profession, are indicative 
of what can be accomplished in any 
state. In this whole problem lies a re- 
sponsibility that city superintendents 
must recognize as their very own. 

However, in spite of all that we can do 
in the way of guidance and selection be- 
fore students enter upon teacher-edu- 
cating courses, we shall still have a heter- 
ogeneous group in our freshman class. 
Anyone who has given freshmen tests 
will know that there is a wide range of 
ability among incoming students. 

The next step, therefore, in the elimi- 
nation of the unfit is to discover, after 
they have entered college, those who 
were not eliminated by the city superin- 
tendent. In the main, this can be accom- 
plished by securing the cooperation of 
high-school authorities in filling out a 
wellprepared admission blank and by 
tests and followup work which will give 
an accurate picture of each and every 
student. Perhaps the first thing we 
should know is the student’s health and 
physical fitness for the arduous task of 
teaching. It is obvious that people with 
certain physical handicaps, for their own 
sake as well as for the sake of the chil- 
dren, should be excluded from the teach- 
ing service. Again, other students should 
be selected for special observation and 
treatment. Our freshmen tests should re- 
veal a stvdent’s scholastic achievement. 
Graduation from an approved high- 
school course is, in our state at least, no 
guarantee that the student is equipped 
with an adequate foundation for teach- 
ing. Here again we need a further appli- 
cation of the principle of selectivity. 
Another question upon which we need 
more light is the student’s general intelli- 
gence and fitness for college work. We 
know from observation, if not from sci- 
entific studies, that mental capacity is an 
extremely important factor in the equip- 
ment of prospective teachers. <— <> 
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Next, we come to factors that we talk 
and write much about, namely, person- 
ality and character. I doubt if we can 
escape the conviction that education is, 
in the main, but the influence of one 
personality upon another. I doubt if we 
can do much in determining personality 
and character at the time of registration. 
We study carefully the character and 
personality rating sent in from high 
schools and we meet a student in confer- 
ence and get a general picture of him; but 
we hesitate to send anyone away, for 
often we have seen a fine upstanding 
young man get his degree and have re- 
membered how utterly hopeless he looked 
on his first registration day. Yet 1 want 
to say with all the emphasis I can, that 
some time before graduation we must 
either have eliminated the undesirable 
traits of character and personality or we 
must have eliminated the student who 
has them. 

The following resolution was passed 
at a recent meeting of our governing 
board: That we eliminate from the list of 
candidates for certification all students 
who are [a] morally unfit, [b] have 
physical defects which will interfere with 
their success in teaching, [c] are ad- 
dicted to the use of alcoholic liquor, nar- 
cotics, or other drugs, or [d| have shown 
financial irresponsibility. To be sure, we 
can all say that students of this type 
are usually dismissed long before they 
come up for graduation thru the natural 
elimination that results from failures and 
low grades. But what are we doing to 
give every graduate that outlook upon 
life, that reverence for his calling, that 
commonsense, and that stability of char- 
acter that will not only sustain him in 
temptation, but make him a positive in- 
fluence for right living in the classroom 
and the community? 

Finally, we come to a factor that I 
feel is destined to play an important part 
in this problem of elimination, namely, 
directed observation and student teach- 
ing. Students should not be admitted to 
practise teaching unless they have a cer- 
tain average in scholarship. Likewise, 
they should be recommended for student- 
teaching by a committee of the faculty 
appointed for that purpose. We find a few 
capable individuals who leave nothing 
to be desired so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned and yet we are positive that they 
will not succeed in dealing with children. 
For these, no amount of practise teach- 
ing will avail. Again, students must not 
be recommended for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate unless they have shown a reasonable 








command of skill in teaching technic. 

We have the following setup for the 
elimination of those unfit for the teach- 
ing profession: 


1. We recognize that we can have both a 
negative and positive program. The former 
will eliminate the undesirable student from the 
institution. The latter will seek to remove those 
elements that would make a person unfit for 
teaching. This positive constructive program 
is a challenge to any teachers college faculty. 
It calls for the highest type of teaching in 
our college classrooms; for an organization 
of the student body that will encourage crea- 
tive effort; for a scientifically built curriculum ; 
for proper guidance and counseling, so that 
every student may find his rightful place; for 
a college atmosphere of culture, industry, and 
reverence; and for skilful supervision of stu- 
dent teaching. 

2. Both the positive and negative program 
presuppose a wellorganized system of selection 
and admission of students to the freshman 
class. Those obviously not fitted for teaching 
are to be. eliminated at the beginning. 

3. A system of freshmen tests, consultations, 
and followup work to discover the weakness 
and strength of every student. 

4. The distribution of all entering students 
into the following classes: [a] those who are 
advised not to attend college, [b] those who 
are advised to enter the junior college, [c] 
those who are admitted on probation, [d] 
those admitted to full standing in teacher- 
educating courses. 

I believe it is possible and advisable for 
every teachers college to have a junior college 
department. Students who insist upon their 
right to attend your state supported institu- 
tions may be advised to enter and do nonpro- 
fessional junior college work if it is thought 
that they are not going to be successful in 
teacher-training courses. If a student finds 
himself and proves his worth, he may be trans- 
ferred to professional courses. 

Those admitted on probation will, first of all, 
be those who are deficient in general educa- 
tional achievement. They should be required to 
take noncredit courses in order to make up 
for any deficiency that they may have in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and the like. Other students 
who will probably have difficulty in doing 
regular college work will be admitted on pro- 
bation so that they may have an opportunity 
to prove by their progress that they can do 
satisfactory work. The old plan was to let 
students shift for themselves and the reason for 
failure at the end of the course was not under- 
stood. The special probation system means a 
weekly or monthly report from the instructor, 
with his reasons for the student’s failure to do 
satisfactory work and suggestions for improve- 
ment. The student is properly notified and 
given special attention. Thru his own self- 
analysis and the official help and guidance from 
the dean or assistance from a teacher selected 
by the student himself, he either will be able 
to improve or will withdraw from the course. 
This system of special probation is especially 
wellorganized at the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

5. In order to build up scholarship at an 
institution ii is a common practise to use the 
socalled honor point system. By this we mean 
that students must have as many honor points 
as credit hours in order to graduate from the 
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college. For the successful operation of this 
system one must have a faculty prepared and 
willing to grade students properly and to ad- 
here in a general way to a normal distribution 
of marks. Our institutions must continue to 
pay considerable attention to the removal of 
all such causes for inferior work as too many 
outside activities, too many social obligations, 
unsatisfactory living conditions, and poor study 
habits. Just now we need to be on guard so 
that students do not spend too much time work- 
ing for board and room or doing light house- 
keeping. 

6. Successful experience probably receives 
more weight than any other criterion in the 
selection of teachers by superintendents. The 
returns of a questionnaire from ninety-eight 
of the classified schools of North Dakota re- 
vealed that sixty of the superintendents who 
responded, gave greater weight, in selecting 
new teachers, to experience than to additional 
training beyond the regular two-year period. 
The trouble here is that there is little agreement 
as to what constitutes successful teaching or 
the extent to which the student may be expected 
to improve. It would seem, however, that in 
the period of student practise teaching, a con- 
siderable number of the unfit might be elimi- 
nated. Frankly I feel that prospective teachers 
should have much more time for directed 
observation of superior teaching and more 
time for actual practise teaching. Especially do 
I think the student should have more of a 
supervisor’s time. This would eliminate some 
of the trial and error method that obtains in 
our training school of today. 

7. We would recommend more frankness and 
better cooperation between colleges, to prevent 
undesirable students from migrating from one 
college to another. 

8. Finally, teachers colleges must be a little 
more careful in recommending students for 
graduation and especially in approving them for 
a certificate. We should recommend only those 
who are satisfactory in scholarship, excellent in 
health, and worthy in character and person- 
ality ; those who have no defects that will inter- 
fere with teaching success; those who have 
given satisfactory evidence of possessing that 
type of character and personality that school- 
boards invariably require; and, finally, those 
who, as the result of actual practise, we have a 
right to believe will do the technical job of 
teaching in a satisfactory manner. 


There are two fundamental require- 
ments in the selection of prospective 
teachers: first, a faculty, both in the col- 
lege and the training school, that works 
as a unit to one end, namely, the prepa- 
ration of teachers, not the develop- 
ment of departments or extra courses; 
second, a public that will judge an 
institution entirely on the quality and 
not the quantity of its output. We have 
much to do before every child in the land 
shall have a teacher with an abundance 
of health and physical vigor, sound 
scholarship, excellent character, and 
sufficient technical skill—From_ the 
Eleventh Yearbook [1932] of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, 4 
department of the National Education 
Association. > > > > 
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American Library Association and THE 

JOURNAL of the National Education 
Association in the Educational Department 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more. 

It has been especially difficult to select a 
few outstanding publications from the in- 
creasingly large number of worthy candi- 
dates. Without the cooperation of hundreds 
of specialists in the field of education, it 
would have been a hopeless task. Their 
votes, together with a study of reviews and 
of the books themselves, formed the bases 
of judgment. Those books considered espe- 
cially useful have been starred. 

Since the list is intended primarily for 
classroom teachers, certain books of highly 
technical or specialized character can only 
be called to the attention of those to whom 
they would appeal. Thorndike’s Fundamen- 
tals of learning is a noteworthy example of 
an exceedingly important technical work 
having limited appeal. Each year, excellent 
revisions are made of books that have ap- 


+o LIST is prepared annually for the 


peared on earlier lists. Unless completely 
rewritten, these are usually omitted, e. g., 
Kelley, Scientific method, and Frank, The 
teaching of high school chemistry. 

Four reference works worthy of mention 
are: Cattell, Leaders in education; Mac- 
Cracken, American universities and colleges; 
Cowley, Personnel bibliographical index; 
Lincoln School, Catalogue of units of work. 
Usually, pamphlets receive small considera- 
tion from the voters. Counts, Dare the school 
build a new social order, was an exception 
as was also White House Conference, Edu- 
cation for home and family life. 

Each year, it is interesting to note the 
trends of interest. More titles on rural teach- 
ing, on the educational situation in other 
countries, personnel, and unit method of 
teaching were forthcoming, as well as the 
usual number on administration, supervision, 
and secondary education. All teachers and 
students of education who are doing inten- 
sive research in any subject should consult 
the complete list of titles appearing in School 
and Society for March 25, 1933, and the 
similar comprehensive lists that have ap- 
peared in School and Society since 1927. 


History, Principles, and Philos- 


ophy of Education 





BREWER, J. M. Education as guidance: 
an examination of the possibilities of a cur- 








Sixty Educational Books of 1932 


riculum in terms of life activities, in elemen- 
tary and secondary school and college. 668p. 
1932. Macmillan. $2.75. 


The purpose of this book is to stimulate teachers 
to study and criticize their courses and their teach- 
ing so as to utilize education as an effective guide 





ACH YEAR this list grows in 

favor among the readers 
of THE JOURNAL. The teachers 
are twice as well prepared for 
their work today as they were 
ten years ago, and their wid- 
ened intellectual interests are 
nowhere better revealed than 
in the tendency to select and 
read the best books. For pre- 
paring this list, THE JoURNAL 
is indebted to Librarian Joseph 
Wheeler and Miss Rebecca 
Lingenfelter, head of the De- 
partment of Education, of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Public Li- 
brary of Baltimore, Md., and 
to the hundreds of experts 
thruout the country who co- 
operate with them each year. 
This is the ninth time THE 
JOURNAL has presented this 

| annual feature. 














and aid to right living. A pioneer in a comparatively 
new but evidently important aspect of educational 
guidance, it is especially worthy of attention. 


*HORNE, H. H. Democratic philosophy 
of education. 547p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.50. 


One of the most significant contributions to recent 
educational literature is this companion volume to 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education. An analysis and 
evaluation, chapter by chapter, of this wellknown 
classic in philosophy of education, it will appeal to 
any reader with adequate background, as well as to 
the students for whom it was written. 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Education and 
the modern world. 245p. 1932. Norton. $2.50. 


Russell carries his studies into the field of the 
school in its relationship with the state. A charac- 
teristic vigorous denunciation of present methods, 
proclaiming that the solution to our educational diffi- 
culties, resulting from former practises, might be 
found in a modification of communistic principles of 
education. 


WASHBURNE, C. W. Remakers of man- 
kind. 339p. 1932. Day. $3. 


Based on responses to questionnaires and inter- 
views on aims and ideals in education. Educational 
and political leaders [including Gandhi and Einstein) 
in various countries express opinions that will arouse 
the interest of the general reader. The book will 
appeal most strongly to students of race relations. 





*WOODY, THOMAS. New minds: new 
men? The emergence of the Soviet citizen. 
528p. 1932. Macmillan. $4. 


In his usual open-minded way, the author gives a 
clear description of education in Soviet Russia. More 
than five hundred schools were visited to discover 
the “new mind” the Russian school system aims to 
develop. Fine print and over-documentation may 
repel casual readers but persons interested in the 
Russian situation will find the book extremely stimu- 
lating and convincing. 


Administration and Supervision 





*GRAVES, F. P. The administration of 
American education with especial reference 
to personnel factors. 631p. 1932. Macmillan. $2. 


Attempts “to interpret and clarify existing condi- 
tions” as they affect the present administration of 
education. Discussion is concerned mainly with ele- 
mentary and secondary public-school systems. Ap- 
proaching the problem from the practical and typical 
classroom situation, the author sets forth some chap- 
ters on the role of the superintendent, curriculum 
revision, tenure, salaries, professional ethics, ad- 
ministrative units, and the like. Annotated bib- 
liographies. 


MORRISON, H. C. The management of 
the school money. 522p. 1932. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. $4. 


A timely study of the problems of finance in public 
education by a wellknown authority. Points out cer- 
tain activities such as free clinics which he considers 
frills that should no longer be included in the school 
budget. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. DeraRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 
PRINCIPALS. Eleventh yearbook: the principal 
and his community. 621p. 1932. The Associa- 
tion. $2. 


In a day of changing attitudes towards public 
education, this timely book on school and community 
relationships will be appreciated by administrators. 
Material is based on a national community survey 
and includes the making of home contacts, service 
clubs, publicity, influence of governmental and social 
agencies, and the parent-teacher movement. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. DepaRTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND Di- 
RECTORS OF INsTRUCTION. Fifth yearbook: 


supervision and the creative teacher. 348p. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia. $2. 


Aims to encourage initiative and creative effort in 
teachers. Part one includes definitions, aims, prin- 
ciples, and procedures of supervision. Part two pre- 
sents a series of case studies ranging from kinder- 
garten thru secondary schools. Stimulating and rich 
in suggestions for supervisors as well as teachers. 


WOMRATH, G. F. Efficient business ad- 
ministration of public schools. 463p. 1932. 
Bruce Pub. Co. $3.75. 


Public-school officials will welcome this book for 
its clear treatment of such subjects as: school build- 
ing sites, architectural requirements, economies i> 
construction, mechanical equipment, insurance, engi- 
neering service, and the like. Suggests best methods 
of extracting the largest measure of service out of 
the school tax dollar in equipping and administering 
the school plant. 
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Conduct and Character 


Formation 





*HARTSHORNE, HUGH. Character in 
human relations. 367p. 1932. Scribner. $2.50. 


Dr. Hartshorne appraises the means by which 
educators have tried to cultivate character in youth 
and suggests a theory of training based on practical 
procedure. Written in a clear, readable style which 
will appeal to all interested in seeing that young 
people are adequately prepared for the vital ques- 
tions of human relationship. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA. 
TION. DeparTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Tenth yearbook: character education. 535p. 
1932. The Association. $2. 


That a new age must be served is the view of the 
commission which has prepared this forward-looking 
book on the betterment of youth. Helpful material 
on the agencies, objectives and theory of character 
education, and home and school cooperation. Presents 
no specific curriculum but cites many interesting situa- 
tions in character training. 


Child Study 


RICHARDS, E. L. Behavior aspects of 
child conduct. 299p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Dr. Richards, drawing upon her years of clinical 
experience, has endeavored to show that the sources 
of children’s conduct and behavior problems lie in 
the familiar experiences of everyday life. Many case 
studies are described to illustrate various child prob- 
lems. Stimulating reading for parents as well as pro- 
fessional persons. 


THOM, D. A. Normal! youth and its every- 
day problems. 368p. 1932. Appleton. $2.50. 


A clear and interesting treatment of the behavior 
problems of normal adolescents, for teachers and 
parents. *““The everydayness of the problems’’ are 
stressed—the normal rather than the abnormal youth, 
being the center of discussion. Rich in illustrative 
material, citing over one hundred cases described in 
more or less detail. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
Growth and development of the child. Pt. 
iV: Appraisement of the child. I. Mental 
status. II. Physical status. 344p. 1932. Cen- 
tury. $2.75. 


One of the outstanding volumes of the White House 
Conference publications deals with the mental and 
physical evaluation of the individual child, throwing 
light on such questions as “the nature of genius, 
special gifts, and mental inferiority.”” The section de- 


voted to the physical status of the child is rather 
technical. 


Educational Psychology 





BOOK, W. F. Economy and technique of 
learning. 534p. 1932. D. C. Heath. $2. 


A guide for the teacher to aid her in developing 
the highest type of learning in her pupils. The author 
indorses no particular theories of learning but de- 
rives material from experimental work. Includes dis- 
cussions on teaching how to think, adjustment to 
individual differences, use of learning curves, and the 
like. Modern authoritative treatment. 











BURNHAM, W. H. The wholesome per- 
sonality: a contribution to mental hygiene. 
713p. 1932. Appleton. $2.75. 


A valuable contribution to the field of mental 
hygiene. Discusses what personality is, its normal 
development, and the disturbing conditions that in- 
terfere with a normal and healthful development. 
The book is filled with important new investigations 
and concrete illustrations. Summaries and bibliogra- 
phies at the end of each chapter are a decided asset. 


DUNLAP, KNIGHT. Habits; their mak- 
ing and unmaking. 326p. 1932. Liveright. $3. 


The professor of experimental psychology in the 
Johns Hopkins University presents his ‘‘revision of 
the fundamental laws of habit formation,’’ and de- 
velops some of its startling consequences for educa- 
tion. The bibliography, carefully classified and in- 
terpreted, is unusually valuable. 


*RAGSDALE, C. E. Modern psychologies 
and education. 407p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Gives the distinctive characteristics of the modern 
schools of psychology and their application to im- 
portant educational problems. Part I is concerned 


with the various psychological theories; part II, with 
current problems such as preschool education, in- 
. dividualized instruction, guidance, experimental edu- 
cation, and the like. A readable account in not too 
technical terms. 






Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments 









WEBB, L. W., and SHOTWELL, A. M. 
Standard tests in the elementary school: 
nursery school to sixth grade. 532p. 1932. Ray 
Long and R. R. Smith. $2.75. 


Well-organized and clearly written account of test- 
ing in the first six grades. Discusses the need for 
accurate testing, describes twenty-six individual tests 
for various grades and for various school subjects, 
giving the cost, type, and name and address of the 
publishers. A useful guide to existing materials and 
their uses. 


WOODY, CLIFFORD, and SANGREN, 
P. V. Administration of the testing program. 
397p. 1932. World Book. $2. 


Differs from the usual testing book in that it gives 
aid to the director who is planning and administering 
@ testing program. Explains the sort of tests needed, 
how to give them, how to divide the labor of admin- 
istering and scoring them, and how to use the results 
so as to receive the greatest educational returns. 


Teachers and Teaching Methods 





BAGLEY, W. C., and Mac DONALD, 
M. E. Standard practices in teaching. 189p. 
1932. Macmillan. $2. 


Aims to present in summary form the recognized 
standards governing good practise and procedures in 
teaching. Covers such topics as class management, 
assignment, questioning, drill, review, testing, project 
method, and socialized recitation. Valuable in main- 
taining established practises in teaching as found in 
schools today. Useful bibliographies at ends of 
chapters. 


KNUDSEN, C. W. Evaluation and im- 


provement of teaching [in secondary schools]. 
538p. 1932. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


A clear, precise study of supervisory technics. 
Part I considers a basis for evaluating supervision. 
Part II treats of the inauguration and continuance of 
@ supervisory program. Part III discusses the evalua- 
tion of such programs. Additional features are sug- 
gestions for improving secondary teaching, evaluation 
of teaching exercises, and methods of group control. 


_ THE SUREST WAY TO SAVE DEMOCRATIC CIVILIZATION IS TO SAFEGUARD AND IMPROVE THE SCHOOLS. 


*REEVES, C. E. Standards for high school 
teaching: methods and technique. 558p. 1932, 
Appleton. $2.50. 


Together with an accompanying workbook, this an- 
swers a long-felt need for closer coordination between 
courses in practise teaching and actual field work of 
student teachers. Countless problems are presented 
and solved in a common-sense manner. Consistently 
practical, the author discusses assignments, projects, 
special subject methods, testing, and discipline. 


RUEDIGER, W. C. Teaching procedures. 
472p. 1932. Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 


Confront the pupil with vital realities of a subject 
and then deviate into rules and definitions! This is the 
direct attack method indorsed by Ruediger, writing 
from years of experience. A vigorous analysis of 
modern teaching technics dealing with aims of educa. 
tion, activity programs, units, appreciation, and in- 
dividual differences. 


*YOAKAM, G. A. The improvement of 
the assignment. 398p. 1932. Macmillan. $1.80. 


Of definite value because it calls attention to the 
importance of the assignment and need of its improve- 
ment in school learning. Considers characteristics 
and motivation of good assignments and evaluation of 
work. Treatment of these topics is based on experi- 
mental evidence. Practical information on the prep- 


aration of new type assignment materials. Useful for 
reference. 







Preschool, Kindergarten, and 


Elementary Schools 





BILDERSEE, DOROTHY. Teaching the 
primary grades. 332p. 1932. Appleton. $2. 


A practical helpful volume of principles and meth- 
ods, emphasizing the Three R's. Diagnostic and 
remedial work is covered with an understanding of 
the daily routine in a typical schoolroom. 


MONROE, W. S., and STREITZ, RUTH. 
Directing learning in the elementary school. 
480p. 1932. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


Another basic text for the elementary and inter- 
mediate teacher which is particularly useful in that, 
first, general technics of teaching and learning are 
covered; and second, definite procedures in the special 
school subjects are treated. Valuable for suggested 
lesson plans, learning activities, and descriptions of 
units. 


WASHBURNE, C. W. Adjusting the 
school to the child: practical first steps. 189p. 
1932. World Book, $1.68. 


A delightfully readable first-hand account of twelve 
years’ experimentation in Winnetka schools, featur- 
ing child-centered instruction. Describes teaching pro- 
grams for each major subject and indicates how these 
methods conserve one-half of the child’s time for 
creative group activities. “Convincing the commu- 
nity” is a valuable chapter in budget-trimming times. 


Secondary Education 





COX, P. W. L., and LONG, F. E. Prin- 
ciples of secondary education. 620p. 1932. 
D. C. Heath. $2.40. 


Different in scope, in treatment, in arrangement 1s 
this book in that it covers a wider field, and employs 
an interpretative rather than expository treatment. 
Its contents are organized under twenty-five principles 
of seco’ education, which are arran in four 
major divisions. Indispensable to principals and useful 
as text for advanced teacher-training course. Well- 
selected bibliographies. 
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*DOUGLASS, H. R. Organization and 
administration of secondary schools. 579p. 
1932. Ginn. $2.60. 


This has been called the most complete treatment of 
highschool administration to date. Intended primarily 
for the school of 500 to 1000 enrolment, its principles 
are applicable to the smaller and larger school as well. 
Covers recent developments which complicate admin- 
istration. Skilful arrangement of best modern prac- 
tises for the principal and superintendent. 


DRAPER, E. M., and ROBERTS, A. C. 
Principles of American secondary education. 
549p. 1932. Century. $2.25. 


The chief contribution of this book is the presenta- 
tion in one volume of the history, principles, and 
teaching procedures in secondary education. Discusses 
such problems as the size, scope, and functions of the 
modern secondary school. Valuable chapters on the 
history of evolution of the secondary school in Amer- 
ica and in foreign lands. 


SMITH, W. A. Secondary education in the 
United States. 429p. 1932. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Undertakes the large task of tracing the rise of the 
secondary-school system and interpreting its contem- 
porary functions. Despite this broad subject, the 
author achieves a source of reference for the busy 
student or teacher. Changing teaching practises, cur- 
riculum making, and needs of secondary pupils are 
topics clearly and critically treated. 


School Libraries 





*AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. School library yearbook, No. 5. 253p. 
1932. The Association. $2.50. 


Acclaimed by school librarians as the best in this 
useful series of yearbooks. Altho prepared primarily 
for the school librarian, contains many constructive 
ideas for the teacher and school principal. Part I out- 
lines standards. Part II contains helpful studies. Part 
III presents the usual bibliography and directory of 
school librarians. 


Reading, Writing, and Languages 





DALGLIESH, ALICE. First experiences 
with literature. 162p. 1932. Scribner. $1.25. 


There is a dearth of material on teaching literature 
to the nursery-primary child. Here is a unique con- 
tribution which has grown out of the author’s daily 
experience. Important phases of children’s literary 
work included are: holiday, Bible, and fairy stories, 
poems, and the like. Recent favorites are found in the 
list of books recommended. 


*LYMAN, R. L. The enrichment of the 
English curriculum. [Supplementary educ. 
monographs, No. 39]. 25lp. 1932. Dept. of 
Educ. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2. 


An inspirational plea for the correlation of English 
with other academic studies and with life itself. Sum- 
marizes a large number of actual experiments Present- 
ing the current educational trends in English teaching. 
Will suggest to curriculum makers, a more vital and 
purposeful course. Rich in concrete suggestions to 
enliven classroom instruction. 


MONROE, MARION. Children who can- 
not read: the analysis of reading disabilities 
and the use of diagnostic tests in the instruc- 
tion of retarded readers. 205p. 1932. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


An important contribution to literature on diag- 
nostic and remedial reading, this monograph shows 
that many behavior difficulties disappear with the re- 


moval of reading disability. Reports methods of 
measuring reading ability, treatment of causative 
factors, and results of remedial work with case groups. 
Valuable in showing that with present available tech- 
nics reading deficiency cannot be neglected. 


Mathematics and Science 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MATHEMATICS. Seventh year- 
book: the teaching of algebra. 179p. 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 


Devoted to the improvement of algebra instruction, 
this yearbook represents the recommendations of the 
National Committee of Mathematical Requirements. 
Includes chapters by authorities on present tendencies 
in teaching, algebra and mental perspective, mathe- 
matics and measuring of world trends in mathematics 
with special emphasis on the function concept. Valu- 
able to all algebra instructors. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. Thirty-first 
yearbook, Part I. A program for teaching 
science. 370p. 1932. Public School Pub. Co. 
$2.50 cloth; $1.75 paper. 


The teaching of science has undergone such a rapid 
and complete change in the last decade that this co- 
operative study is of great value, covering the recent 
viewpoints om science from elementary school to ¢ol- 
lege, with special chapters on the special science 
fields. A highly important publication. 


Geography and Social Studies 





BEARD, C. A. A charter for the social 
sciences in the schools. 134p. 1932. Scribner. 
$1.25. 


Part I of the Report of the Commission of Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association. A 
stimulating statement of objectives in social science 
teaching which is based on a thoro analysis of courses 
of study, on summaries of important educational ar- 
ticles, as well as on the commission’s own oral dis- 
cussions. 


FANCLER, D. G., and CRAWFORD, C. C. 
Teaching the social studies. 376p. 1932. C. C. 
Crawford. Univ. of Southern Calif. $2. 


Valuable sourcebook of professional literature in 
the field, presenting a comprehensive survey of in- 
structional material used in all the social science sub- 
jects. Presents no theories of its own but paves the 
way for further study of special phases of interest. 
Correlation, extracurriculum activities, and teacher- 
training are among useful topics. 


WADDELL, C. W., and others, editors. 
Major units in the social studies for the in- 
termediate grades. 390p. 1932. Day. $3.50. 


Three major units: a study of Chinese life, of colo- 
nial life, and of aeronautics as evolved in a teacher- 
training school. Gives detailed plans and suggestions, 
end relates art, music, and physical education to this 
integrated program. Helpful annotated bibliographies 
of supplementary material. A similar book confined to 
primary grades is Beginnings of the social sciences by 
M. M. Reed and L. E. Wright. 


Art, Music, and Drama 





*HARTMAN, GERTRUDE, and SHU- 
MAKER, ANN, editors. Creative expres- 
sion: the development of children in art, 
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music, literature, and dramatics; ed. for the 
Progressive Education Association. 350p. 1932. 
Day. $5. 


A compilation of special numbers of the Progressive 
Education Magazine, written by wellknown authors 
and covering creative expression in art, music, litera- 
ture, and dramatics. Valuable in presenting actual 
methods of teaching thru spontaneous expression. 
There are 115 pages of illustrations, many in color, 
in addition to the printed material. 


MATHIAS, M. E. The teaching of art. 356p. 
1932. Scribner. $3. 


Rich in content and illustrations, this book brings 
together information and ideals needed for an under- 
standing of art instruction. For experienced teachers 
and students preparing to teach art in the elementary 
grades. Answers the question, “‘Why teach art?” and 
discusses art appreciation related to manual activities, 
and units of work. Useful bibliography. 


NORTON, A. M. Teaching school music. 
248p. 1932. C. C. Crawford. Univ of South- 
ern Calif. $2. 


Presents, in clear, simple style, the part that music 
is to play in the new education program. Useful as a 
textbook in teacher-training courses and as a refer- 
ence source. Among other stimulating topics discussed 
are: adjusting procedures to individual differences, 
teaching music thru the activity program, testing re- 
sults of teaching. 


Vocational and Industrial 


Education 





RICCIARDI, NICHOLAS, and KIBBY, 
I. W., compilers. Readings in vocational edu- 
cation: trade and industrial aspect. 570p. 
1932. Century. $3. 


The compilers bring together, in one volume, ex- 
cerpts from the best that has been written on the 
trade and industrial aspect of vocational education. 
Altho designed for use as a basic text in teacher-train- 
ing courses, will be particularly helpful to anyone in- 
terested in familiarizing himself with recent trends 
in the field. 


Guidance and Personnel Service 





*KOOS, L. V., and KEFAUVER, G. N. 
Guidance in secondary schools. 640p. 1932. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Based on a study of guidance practises in almost 400 
secondary schools. Jseful to teachers of guidance 
courses, to administrative officers, and to persons un- 
familiar with the nature and functions of guidance. 
Discusses the following: [1] informing students con- 
cerning opportunities; [2] securing information con- 
cerning students; [3] guiding the individual student; 
[4] organizing guidance service. 


STRANG, RUTH. The role of the teacher 
in personnel work. 332p. 1932. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $2. 


Contains many features useful to teachers who are 
engaged in guidance. For example—technic of the case 
study, the interview in personnel work, use of stand- 
ardized tests, relation of the teacher to personnel 
work, and the like. Altho rather technical, may be 
helpful ‘n warning teachers against attempting too 
much without adeauate training. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
Vocational guidance. 396p. 1932. Century. $3. 


The most comprehensive and authoritative survey 
of the vocational guidance movement in the United 
States. Discusses the individual’s adjustment. to some 


By INFORMING THEMSELVES TEACHERS CAN GIVE A WIDER LEADERSHIP TO THEIR COMMUNITIES. 
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work in life and the preparation for it, and classifies 
types of occupations and professions. A most exten- 
sive and uptodate bibliography of occupational pam- 
phiets is one of the special features. 


Health and Physical Education 





JACKS, L. P. Education through recrea- 
tion. 155p. 1932. Harper. $1.50. 


With a charming prose style, this noted English 
educator Presents a delightfully readable development 
of his text, “Let us have more joy in life,” as he 
analyzes the weaknesses in our system of educating 
for leisure. Stresses particularly the type of recrea- 
tion which creates a spirit of discipline sorely needed 
in our lawless communities. 


*ROGERS, J. E. The child and play; 


based on the reports of the White House _ 


conference on child health and protection. 
205p. 1932. Century. $2. 


A rich source for authoritative information on all 
aspects of play. Discusses play inside and outside the 
home, the school and play, and municipal recreation. 
Addressed to busy parents, teachers, and social work- 
ers. A readable and interesting style increases its 
value. 


ROSE, M. S. Teaching nutrition to boys 
and girls. 198p. 1932. Macmillan. $2. 


Nutrition is of vital importance in the safeguarding 
of health. From this viewpoint, Dr. Rose gives a series 
of lessons utilizing the everyday experience of chil- 
dren to emphasize the food factor. Every opportunity 
is provided for child activity. Wealth of illustrative 
material makes it especially useful in intermediate 
grades. 


Extracurriculum Activities 





MILLER, H. G., and CHAFFEE, N. W. 
The auditorium social arts. 413p. 1932. D. C. 
Heath. $2.20. 


Describes auditorium work as classwork, an out- 
growth of the reorganization of the elementary school. 
The description of practises in various cities such as 
Cleveland, Gary, and Kansas City, from elementary 
grades thru high school, is an outstanding feature. 
Under ‘‘Teaching aids," suggested methods and a bib- 
liography of books and magazine articles are given. 


Rural Education 





*ANDERSON, C. J., and SIMPSON, I. J. 
The supervision of rural schools. 467p. 1932. 
Appleton. $2.50. 


A badly needed volume, based on long experience. 
Most practical in its ideas and understanding of the 
problems of superintendent, supervisor, and teacher. 
\ wealth of detailed suggestions on planning and 
carrying out supervisory work. Especially strong on 
developing teachers’ interest and ability. Useful also 
for superintendents and ambitious teachers where 
there are no special supervisors. 


Higher Education 





GRAY, W. S., ed. Provisions for the in- 


dividual in college education. [Proceedings 
of Institute for administrative officers of 
higher institutions, 1932, vol. [TV.] 262p. 1932. 
Univ: of Chicago Press. $2. 





The trend toward more scientifically managed pro- 
vision for the individual is well illustrated by the 
papers here collected. A valuable supplement to the 
more comprehensive study issued by the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 





| Ways This List Is Used 









| NDIVIDUAL teachers use it to 

discover the professional 
books of the year which they 
should examine, read, or buy. 

2. Instructors in teachers 
colleges refer their students 
to these annual lists to encour- 
| age free reading. 
| 3. Persons in charge of pro- 
fessional libraries for teachers 
use it as a check list in making 
up purchase orders. 

4. Librarians in public libra- 
ries use it as a buying list for 
their teachers room. 

5. Librarians in teachers col- | 
leges check their last year’s 
purchases with it. 

6. Librarians in foreign 
countries and instructors of | 
foreign students in America 
use it to keep in contact with | 
educational writings in this | 
country. 

7. Directors of extension 
courses for teachers study 
these lists to discover new ma- 
terial for reading courses. 

8. Editors use it to seek new 
ideas for their magazines. 







































MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. The ex- 
perimental college. 421p. 1932. Harper. $3.50. 


A noted experimenter in education recounts in 
stimulating style the results of his most recent ad- 
venture as director of the Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin. His social theories as well 
as his ideals of education lend added interest for 
general readers. Improvement in instruction as well as 
in the instructed is enlightening. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. Thirty-first 
yearbook, Part II. Changes and experiments 
in liberal-arts education. 310p. 1932. Public 
School Pub. Co. $2.50 cloth; $1.75 paper. 


A valuable compilation of “128 outstanding changes 
and experiments” in seventy-five colleges; the experi- 
ments are listed by college, and are then interpreted 
under seven “major phases of experimental change.” 


Adult Education 





NEILSON, W. A. Roads to knowledge. 
352p. 1932. Norton. $3.75. 





Simply written surveys of twelve fields of know}. 
edge: art, biology, science, classics, economics, his- 
tory, modern languages, English literature, mathe- 
matics, music, philosophy, psychology, and sociology, 
Aims to stimulate adult education by guidance to 
further study in any of these fields. Selective, classi- 
fied bibliographies for this purpose. Each essay writ- 
ten by a specialist. 


PEFFER, NATHANIEL. Educational ex- 
periments in industry. [Studies in adult edu- 
cation series.] 207p. 1932. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A good presentation of the dilemma of industrial 
and vocational education today. Industry [for the 
most part] will not, the schools cannot solve the 
problem. A list, with brief descriptions, of the edu- 
cational activities of many industrial concerns forms 
the basis of the argument. 


Visual and Radio Education 





Mac LATCHY, J. H., ed. Education on 
the air: third yearbook of the Institute for 
education by radio. 376p. 1932. Ohio State 
Univ. $3. 


Papers presented at the 1932 meeting of the Insti- 
tute, grouped by subjects. In addition to sections on 
administrative and technical problems, and on broad- 
casting in schools, includes many reports on research 
and experimental work in the field. Unfortunately 
lacks an introduction giving the setting of the dis- 
cussions. 
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4 Ber NAMES AND ADDRESSES of the publishers 
referred to in this list of sixty educational 
books are: 


American Library Association, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 

Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 

Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

John Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton PI., Boston 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 


ton 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
Horace Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., New York 


Ray Long & R. R. Smith, 12 E. 41st St., New 
York 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 

National Education Association, 1201 - 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Public School Publishing Co., 
Ill. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 


University of Chicago Press, 5941 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 


University of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les 


Bloomington, 


World Book Co., 333 Park Hill Ave., Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 











TO NEGLECT THE PURCHASE OF THE BEST BOOKS IS THE WORST FORM OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 
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Interpreting the Kindergarten 


NLY ONE CHILD in seven in the 
‘7 nation has the advantage of a 
kindergarten education. Lack of 
funds in some localities and lack of in- 
terest in others have prevented the es- 
tablishment of enough kindergartens to 
give every child this opportunity. 
Necessity of interpreting the kin- 
dergarten—Clearly there is a need of in- 
terpreting the kindergarten to the com- 
munity. And it may also be said that if 
“the one child in seven” is to retain his 
chance to attend the kindergarten in this 
day of drastic cuts to balance school 
budgets, there is urgent need of beginning 
the interpretation at once. Too often the 
kindergarten is classed among the “fads 
and frills” or is regarded as a stepchild 
to be turned out of the home when there 
is not enough money to support the 
family. This conception of the kinder- 
garten is the result of a faulty notion of 
its purpose and program. Many people 
think of it as a play school and of play 
as trivial activity having no practical 
value. Its program suffers in comparison 
with the fundamental necessity of the 
traditional Three R’s of the elementary 
school. There are other people who recog- 
nize the value of the kindergarten but 
who believe that what the child loses in 
education at five may readily be com- 
pensated for at six or seven, or even later. 
A few still cling to the idea that the young 
child is not educable until he arrives at 


the magic age of six and enters the door 
of the first-grade room. 

Can the child under six be edu- 
cated P—It is not difficult to find evi- 
dence on the importance of the years 
under six. Physicians agree that the pe- 
riod for basic preventive work in public 
health is these first six years of the child’s 
life, since one-third of the deaths of the 
nation occur under six and most of the 
physical defects originate then. This pre- 
ventive work includes as a fundamental 
part the inculcating of health habits. 

Psychologists state that the amount of 
mental growth in the first six years far 
exceeds anything which the child achieves 
in any subsequent period and that this 
mental growth is social, emotional, moral, 
as well as intellectual, from the beginning. 
They point out the fact that definite per- 
sonality trends are laid in these years and 
that certain behavior patterns become so 
deeply set that it is difficult to eradicate 
them later. 

Psychiatrists are convinced that the 
early environmental influence and train- 
ing are factors which are often responsi- 
ble for conflicts, disappointments, fears, 
repressions that leave “scars as devastat- 
ing to the production of activity as any 
actual brain lesion known to pathology.” 

If these facts are accepted there can 
be no doubt that children under six 
should have the best education that the 
home and the state can provide. In the 
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opinion of an increasing number of edu- 
cators and parents, the kindergarten fur- 
nishes the best education for the four- 
and five-year-old child. The experts in 
the field of child welfare who convened 
for the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by Presi- 
dent Hoover, representing every section 
of the country, adopted the recommenda- 
tion that “kindergartens be provided for 
all children of these years as a supplement 
to home care.” 

What can be said in favor of the 
kindergarten P—The existence of the 
kindergarten is justified then on the basis 
of the attitudes and habits that it builds 
as well as the information which the 
child spontaneously acquires. The kinder- 
garten teaches thru doing—it has an ac- 
tivity curriculum. Thru play the child 
gains the coordination of the big body 
muscles and he manages his body with 
increasing ease. Very seldom has he had 
nursery-school experience and only oc- 
casionally has the home done a thoro job 
in making him independent in feeding, 
sleeping, bathing, and elimination. In the 
modern kindergarten the child learns how 
to eat properly, how to brush the teeth 
wash the hands, comb the hair, blow the 
nose, if he has not already acquired these 
habits; and many kindergartens provide 
rest and nap periods, baths, training in 
regular elimination, and treatment for 
cases of enuresis. > > > 
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These years are very important in the 
acquisition of speech patterns and the 
enlargement of vocabulary. Kindergarten 
children learn to speak readily and dis- 
tinctly and they gain a fund of meaning- 
ful words. They have many human and 
nature experiences which supply them 
with worthwhile bits of information and 
interesting ideas about the immediate 
community in which they live. They be- 
come familiar with the literary forms of 
story and verse and gradually develop a 
desire to read. They learn to concentrate 
on a given activity over a period of time, 
to give attention when addressed, to take 
directions, to find useful occupation, to 
put away work and clear-up in an orderly 
way, to initiate, and to criticize. 

The social gains are often outstand- 
ing. Children develop attitudes and ways 
of helpfulness, love, and kindness. They 
learn to wait turns, to respect the prop- 
erty of others, to share with other chil- 
dren, te take part in group enterprises, 
and to obey the rules of the group. 

The happy atmosphere pervading the 
kindergarten tends to be reflected in the 
better physical and mental health which 
often follows the enrolment of a child. 
3ehavior difficulties such as tantrums, 
sulks, thumb sucking, timidity, and fears 
frequently disappear or are noticeably 
improved. Very often the teacher and 
the parents consult; the teacher visits in 
the home and the parent in the kinder- 
garten, to the end that the home situa- 
tion is also controled and the child helped 
to make a better adjustment there. 

These are some of the benefits of a 
thoroly modern kindergarten conducted 
by a trained teacher who has average 
ability. They are not claimed in like 
measure, of course, for every kindergar- 
ten any more than the skills of reading 
and writing are taught equally well by 
every first-grade teacher. They do, how- 
ever, inhere in the objectives, the pro- 
gram, the method of the kindergarten. 
They should be made plain to parents of 
every community and the teachers of 
other grades, as well as to the men and 
women, not teachers or parents, who help 
to pay taxes and to make and administer 
the laws. 

Further social implications of the 
kindergarten—There are some advan- 
tages of the kindergarten that have to do 
more with the family and the community 
than directly with the child. A mother 
who has two or three little children and 
who does her own work, or one who is 
gainfully employed, finds the kindergar- 
ten a boon in taking from her the re- 
sponsibility for her children for a few 








hours a day. This relief means increased 
vitality, often a more orderly home and a 
more contented family, sometimes a bet- 
ter adjustment between the mother and 
the father. 

The kindergarten not infrequently 
wins the friendship of the parents for the 
school and secures their intelligent un- 
derstanding of their children and their 
cooperation on school-home problems. It 
also provides a form of adult education 
in its parents’ meetings and conferences, 
which is intellectually stimulating to par- 
ents and emotionally satisfying in lifting 
the daily task to the plane of a profession. 

The housing problem is somewhat re- 
duced in crowded city quarters by having 


the children out of the one- or two- ore 


three-room home for a part of the day. 
Such small space is not adequate to pro- 
vide children with opportunities for play 
and work that they should have for nor- 
mal development. The children are also 
kept off the streets where the danger of 
accidents is much greater for younger 
than for older children. This is not only 
a relief to the parents but a saving to the 
community. 

Possibly the greatest of all gains to 
the community, however, is the reduction 
in future delinquency, criminality, nerv- 
ous breakdowns, and insanity, the first 
stages of which are found often in the 
maladjustments, the bad attitudes and 
habits of young children. Every year 
three hundred thousand adults enter our 
jails and penitentiaries as inmates. We 
are told that probably 97 percent of these 
criminals would have become good citi- 
zens if teachers, parents, and communi- 
ties had realized the significance of help- 
ing children make wholesome adjust- 
ments to perplexing life problems. 

How the community may be 
reached—It is important in interpreting 
the kindergarten to the community to use 
all available mediums, to enlist the en- 
thusiastic support of all educational agen- 
cies within the school and the community. 
Friendly approaches to other teachers 
may succeed in enlisting their active co- 
operation in helping the kindergartners 
to convince parents and others of its 
value. Much can be done thru daily con- 
tacts in the informal conversations which 
take place. The power of the personal 
word as it travels from one individual to 
another can hardly be overestimated. 
Soon the whole town may be talking en- 
thusiastically about an idea which in the 
beginning was started by one person. If 
there is a school paper going into the 
homes or circulating among the teachers, 
the kindergarten teacher should be alert 
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to see that it carries articles, descriptions 
of enterprises, excursions, interesting in- 
cidents about the kindergarten. She 
should also send to the parents at least 
once a month a bulletin or a letter on 
some aspect of the work, pointing out 
ways in which they can cooperate. Most 
schools have facilities for duplicating 
such letters at a slight expense. 

Talks before parent groups, such as 
the parent-teacher association and child 
study classes, may yield excellent results 
if a good speaker can be secured, as may 
addresses before women’s clubs, churches, 
and men’s organizations such as Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs. 

An attempt should be made to get the 
kindergarten represented on convention 
programs of state and local educational 
groups. The state organizations of the 
parent-teacher association have kinder- 
garten chairmen who are very glad to 
cooperate with interested local groups 
and can often supply literature and 
speakers. Literature may also be secured 
from the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and from the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City, which has state 
chairmen also. The National Kinder- 
garten Association has articles for release 
to newspapers, some of which give in- 
formation on the kindergarten and others 
on various aspects of child care and train- 
ing. Write-ups of any kindergartens in 
the vicinity, with pictures of activities, 
should be featured in local papers and 
magazines. A shelf of books on the kin- 
dergarten and the two outstanding maga- 
zines in the field, Childhood Education, 
published by the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201-16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., and American Child- 
hood, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City, might be added to the public li- 
brary. Posters of kindergarten activities, 
exhibits of kindergarten materials, visits 
to kindergartens in the vicinity to see an 
actual demonstration of the work, and 
moving pictures are additional means of 
educating the public and are especially 
helpful in getting attention and develop- 
ing an initial interest. 

One individual, deeply interested and 
thoroly informed, who works persistently 
and tactfully, may save the kindergarten 
toa community which is about to sacrifice 
it, or introduce it in a section which has 
not had any kindergartens. If the chal- 
lenge of the Children’s Charter is to be 
met, it will be thru such definite personal 
work.—Edna Dean Baker, president, 
National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. > <> > ><> 
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OST ADULTS went to school in the 
M days when teaching was neces- 
sarily mainly oral. At that time 
printed teaching materials were few, 
highly condensed, difficult, dull, and 
otherwise poorly constructed for educa- 
tional purposes. Under these circum- 
stances, the teacher had to resort to oral 
instruction, oral directions, oral explana- 
tions, oral testing and examination, oral 
guidance, in all the basal subjects, even 
those concerned with the simpler instru- 
mental skills, such as arithmetic, read- 
ing, and spelling. Consequently, the tra- 
dition that the teacher must always be 
talking became established. 

For a long time it has been apparent 
that the predominantly oral method of 
instruction is in many ways inefficient 
and expensive. More than two decades 
ago, for example, Edward L. Thorndike 
wrote: 

On the whole, the improvement of printed 
directions, statement of facts, exercise books, 
and the like, is as important as the improve- 
ment of the powers of the teachers themselves 
to diagnose the condition of pupils and to 
guide their activities by personal means. 
Great economies are possible by printed aids, 
and personal [teaching] should be saved to do 
what only it can do. A human being should 
not be wasted in doing what sheets of paper 
... can do. Just because personal teaching is 


precious, . . . it should be saved for its unique 
work. 


Let us, therefore, analyze some of the 
limitations of oral teaching and the ad- 
vantages and possibilities of teaching by 
means of the printed word. 

In the first place, oral teaching is, ex- 
cept in the lowest two grades, very slow. 
The average rate at which teachers give 
instruction orally is about 140 words 
per minute. Nowadays, children are not 
long in a good school before they can 
read the same instructions much more 
rapidly. Indeed, in the intermediate 
grades, two or three times this rate may 
be achieved in reading. An oral lesson, 
moreover, once it is given, is gone, 
whereas the printed word remains. In 
the former case, the teacher either must 
repeat the lesson or neglect those pupils 
who were absent or who failed to hear 
or understand or remember. When the 
lesson is in printed form, the children 
can study it at any time or place and as 
frequently as necessary. In this way 
alone, the printed word saves an enor- 
mous amount of the teacher’s time. 


Printed Material: Economy or Extravagance? 


In other ways the oral method is noto- 
riously poorly adapted to individual dif- 
ferences among the pupils. The teacher 





Establishing the reading habit 


must talk at one rate, a speed too slow 
for some pupils and too rapid for others. 
The material in printed form can be 
read by each child at the rate most 
suitable for him. He can attack the 
printed lesson in any odd moment. He 
can skim it occasionally for review and 
thus keep the ideas from being forgot- 
ten. While spoken words, phonograph 
and radio reproductions, motion and 
sound-motion pictures, demonstration 
apparatus, and other devices have spe- 
cial merits for certain educational pur- 
poses, none of them has proved to be 
nearly so self-manageable, so adaptable 
to individual needs, so generally useful, 
and so inexpensive as the printed word. 

Another and an even more serious 
deficiency of extensive oral instruction 
is that it teaches children how to be 
taught rather than how to learn by 
themselves. When nearly everything was 
taught laboriously by word-of-mouth by 
the teacher, the pupils acquired habits 
of waiting to be told what to do and 
when and how to do it. They learned 
patiently to be instructed and not how 
to learn by themselves. It is now appar- 
ent that there was a sound basis for the 
criticism of employers that students just 
out of school had yet to learn how to 
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learn. Teaching pupils how to be taught 
by word-of-mouth is something very dif- 
ferent from teaching them how to edu- 
cate themselves. In out-of-school life, 
the sympathetic and competent teacher, 
unfortunately, is not always at hand. If 
pupils are to become capable of self-edu- 
cation, they should be allowed to learn 
the technics before they leave school. 
Indeed, the failure of the predominantly 
oral method to produce independent 
ability to manage one’s own learning is 
one of the most expensive and serious 
weaknesses of the older program. 

In recent years, great progress has 
been made in developing printed mate- 
rials to make learning more economical, 
enjoyable, and more richly self-educa- 
tive. Experts have discovered newer and 
better means of enriching the pupil’s life 
by means of books and other materials 
in the “content” fields—history, geog- 
raphy, physical and social sciences, biog- 
raphy, current events, travel, literature, 
health, and the like. During the same 
time, great progress has been made in 
developing in printed form, materials 
which enable the pupil simultaneously to 
acquire most of the basal facts and in- 
strumental skills, as in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, writing, which 
were formerly taught slowly, labori- 
ously, and often painfully by formal 
oral instruction. 

How far the fundamental skills may 
be learned from printed materials by the 
pupils themselves is suggested by a 
significant study conducted a few years 
ago. The investigation was concerned 
with skills in reading, which are among 
the most subtle and difficult to teach. 
To eliminate oral instruction completely, 
deaf-mute children were used as sub- 
jects and the “teacher” was a woman 
who had never taught reading to any- 
one or any subject to deaf-mute chil- 
dren. Thus, the materials themselves 
were forced to provide all instruction 
and motivation. The children were 
slightly younger than typical first-grade 
pupils. They could not read, speak, lip- 
read, write, or spell a single word, and 
they had not been in school before. They 
were far less well-equipped for self- 
teaching than typical beginners in grade 
one. Using materials prepared under the 
newer conceptions of self-education, 
these children, despite their handicaps, 
learned to read even more rapidly and 
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effectively than normal first-grade chil- 
dren taught by conventional methods. 
it children as handicapped, as young, 
and as inexperienced as these can learn 
by themselves by means of printed ma- 
terials, it is evident that normal chil- 
dren can do as well in the first grade and 
much better with every additional year 
of experience. 

It has been shown in fact that pupils 
may learn by the eighth grade or earlier 
to read with adequate understanding at 
least as rapidly as 3 or 4 words per sec- 
ond in heavy matter, 5 or 6 in medium, 
and 7 or 8 in light material. If only this 
speed were maintained and utilized in 
school or in adult life, it would mean 
that a person spending only one hour a 
day for self-education would cover the 
substance of 80 representative books per 
year. If two hours were available, he 
could read comprehensively 160; in 
‘three hours per day, 240. Thus, a person 
trained to read effectively and to learn 
while reading, could in a leisure hour 
daily cover an educational program of 
onsiderable range. But only by being 
instructed in school in such a way as to 
develop these interests and abilities, can 
one learn to utilize such possibilities for 
self-education in school and later life. 

Even in prosperous times, there is 
need to supply pupils and teachers gen- 
erously with books and other printed 
materials, not only for enrichment of ex- 
perience, but also for developing the 
basal skills and information without ex- 
cessive demands upon the teacher’s time. 
Unless the teacher is adequately pro- 
vided with such material, she must spend 
so much time teaching orally and mak- 
ing up study-and-test material to de- 
velop the basal facts and skills that little 
time or energy is left for meeting the 
other more important objectives of edu- 
cation. She has little opportunity for de- 
veloping character and personality, im- 
proving health, establishing proper emo- 
tional habits, teaching pupils how to live 
with one another, providing recreational 
resources, and cultivating an intelligent 
and constructive participation in the life 
of the community. Even in prosperous 
times, the teacher’s task of putting into 
effect a reasonably broad program of 
education without ample assistance from 
books and teaching materials is very 
difficult indeed under our present sys- 
tem of large classes. 

In such a period as the present one, 
the task becomes much greater. Policies 
of retrenchment have usually eliminated 
or reduced the amount of various forms 
of materials, apparatus, and. assistance 
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which served to lighten the teacher’s 
load. In times of stress, children are 
likely to be more restless and easily dis- 
tracted than normally. Classes, more- 
over, are frequently increased in size. 
With an increase in size comes greater 
crowding, more difficult teaching and 
learning conditions, a greater range of 
individual differences, and greater diffi- 
culty in meeting the needs of individual 
cases. Backward children, absences from 
school, the inevitable failures to under- 
stand fully the spoken word, difficult 
problems under the best conditions, be- 
come still more difficult and, of course, 
more numerous. 

In our educational system, the teacher 
endeavors to serve as a substitute for the 
parent. Her primary function is to do all 
that parents could do to develop char- 
acter and competence in the children of 
the nation. Indeed, her high purpose is 
to acquire and apply ‘greater insight, 
knowledge, and skill in the training of 
youth to participate constructively in 
the complex life of our society than par- 
ents are capable of doing. In addition 
to serving in the réle of an ideal parent, 
the teacher must simultaneously teach 
children many subtle scholastic skills 
and a wide range of information in the 
arts, sciences, and other studies. The 
teacher’s family is becoming almost 
overwhelmingly large. The layman who 
asserts that an addition of five pupils to 
a class of forty will make a small dif- 
ference might be invited to spend a few 
weeks serving as parent to the group. 
He would perhaps find that the added 
five were alone sufficient if he under- 
took to administer to their individual 
needs as a parent and to teach the com- 
mon branches, too. 

Larger classes, for the time being, are 
perhaps inevitable in many places. 
Teachers have assumed and will as- 
sume responsibility for larger school 
families. But, if they are at the same 
time deprived of the most essential and 
least expensive aids to large-class in- 
struction, they can scarcely be expected 
to accomplish their primary purpose of 
developing sound scholarship, character, 
and citizenship in a group of diversified 
personalities. To diminish the teacher’s 
primary instructional equipment is to 
force her to reduce the time she would 
othérwise devote to her high purposes 
and to increase the time spent in the 
trivialities of the rdle of drill-master. 
To force the teacher to substitute her 
major functions and high purposes in 
order to do—as Professor Thorndike re- 
marks—what could be done equally well 
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by a few sheets of paper, would be a 
tragic blunder in American education at 
this critical time. 

There is substantial evidence that 
books, self-manageable directions, work- 
and-study exercises, and other printed 
teaching materials are the most economi- 
cal as well as the most helpful devices 
available for helping the school to carry 
on at the present time. It is estimated 
that the cost of books in the country 
as a whole is less than one dollar per 
child per year. It rarely amounts to 2 
percent of the total costs of education 
in any public-school system. It may, 
therefore, be seen that to substitute oral 
instruction for learning thru the printed 
word would be greatly to increase the ex- 
pense of education. The amount of 
printed teaching materials could be 
doubled or tripled for the money that 
would bring a barely perceptible in- 
crease in teachers’ time. Conversely, a 
drastic reduction, say of one-half the ex- 
penditure for printed materials would 
be trifling in the amount of money 
saved. It would, however, be tremen- 
dous inthe extent to which it would 
handicap the school. It would add greatly 
to the burden to be carried by already 
overburdened teachers. It would reduce 
the effectiveness of education enor- 
mously. It would, as Commissioner 
Cooper has repeatedly stated, be a prime 
example of a “penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy.” [American School Board Jour- 
nal, October 1932.] 

To summarize—A greater and more 
effective use of school books and printed 
materials designed to aid or wholly to 
enable the pupil to learn by himself 
what must otherwise be laboriously and 
expensively taught orally, has been ad- 
vocated by experts in learning for a 
quarter-century. During recent years, 
such materials have been vastly im- 
proved in usefulness and reduced in 
costs. They represent an equipment 
which schools should provide abun- 
dantly in the most prosperous times even 
if the more expensive oral instruction 
and mechanical teaching devices could 
be easily afforded. The liberal use of 
books and printed learning materials is 
a sound policy under any circumstances. 
Under the present conditions, when the 
need for reduction of expenditures is in- 
sistent, a marked extension in the use of 
books and printed learning materials, 
instead of being an extravagance, is the 
most obvious and certain means of econ- 
omizing without impoverishing educa- 
tion —Arthur I. Gates, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
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Chicago and the Summer Convention 


HEN AMERICA’S great crisis is a 

\X/ story in the pages of history, 

there will be a significant chap- 

ter devoted to the unfailing sacrifice of 

the Chicago teachers, who are now carry- 

ing on under almost inconceivable diffi- 

culties, far beyond the point which might 

fairly be considered the limit of human 

endurance. The things that are hardest to 
build are usually the longest to stand. 

The most significant tribute which the 
present renders these teachers is the pride 
of the harassed city in their accomplish- 
ments during a hundred years of prog- 
ress, to the celebration of which Chicago 
invites the world next summer. Some of 
the important educational achievements 
of the city will be on display at the Inter- 
national Exposition which marks 1933 as 
a year of appraisal for all that mankind 
has done during the last century. The 
exhibit of progress in American public- 
school education will be of interest to 
every teacher who attends the 71st an- 
nual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago, July 1-7, 
1933. Milestones in the progress of the 
schools will be depicted thru motion pic- 
tures and by exhibits known as dioramas, 
which are unique combinations of life- 
size figures that blend into painted back- 
grounds. 

An important unit of this exhibit will 
be devoted to the achievements of the 
Chicago public schools. One of the dio- 
ramas will show a model of Chicago’s 
first schoolhouse, a log building originally 
used as a stable, located on the muddy 
banks of the sluggish Chicago River. In 
contrast to this log school of 1833 a 
model of the new Lane Technical high- 
school building, erection of which is 
practically completed, will typify the 
growth of the city’s schools and the ex- 
pansion and adaptation of their educa- 


tional services to the needs of a changing 
world. 

As host city, Chicago will exhibit in 
a downtown store samples of classroom 
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E* Greco’s “ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN,” 

one of the most famous of the paintings 
which will be brought from all parts of the 
world for exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute 
as a part of the Century of Progress Exposition 
in the summer of 1933 


work for the inspection of the delegates 
at the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Every study and type 
of organization from art craft to the tru- 
ant school will be illustrated with the 
specific purpose of showing how Chicago 
is preparing its young people for good 
citizenship. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has been 
designated the Fine Arts Department of 
the Century of Progress Exposition. Here 


will be housed for the summer the most 
important exhibition of European and 
American paintings and sculpture ever 
assembled in this country. Teachers may 
enrol June 26-August 4, in the Institute 
for courses in art and in the history of 
European and American painting and 
sculpture. 

The fine universities and colleges, a 
newly constructed Museum of Science 
and Industry on the grounds occupied by 
the Columbian Exposition in 1893, the 
extensive parks, great fountains, aquar- 
iums, and recreation facilities of Chicago 
are all monuments to an educational sys- 
tem that has established a high order of 
appreciation for cultural advantages. 

President Rosier is preparing a con- 
vention program which will forward plans 
begun at Minneapolis to mobilize the na- 
tion in defense of its schools. Already he 
has received the acceptance of prominent 
leaders from other fields to speak at the 
sessions of this meeting. Among them are 
Louis Johnson, national commander of 
the American Legion, and Clarence E 
Martin, president of the American Bar 
Association. 

Back of all the progress exhibited at 
Chicago is a century of American school- 
ing. In the very presence of this display of 
achievement based upon universal edu- 
cation, next summer the teachers will cal] 
upon the nation to help save the schools 
which have made such progress possible 
The teachers of Chicago and of every 
city and state are awake to their obliga- 
tion and at work on the task. No citizen 
interested in the welfare of children and 
the future of the nation, with the illustra- 
tions of progress spread out before him 
and the inspiring example of Chicago's 
devoted teachers as a reminder of what it 
has cost to continue progress, can say 
“Stop.” The American people will fol- 
low the teachers forward. 





Courtesy, Don Rogers, Chicago Board of Education 


T= EARLIEST and the most recent buildings of the Chicago Public Schools. The drawings are made to scale. The little log schoolhouse at 
the left was twelve feet square. In 1833 there were twelve pupils, only four of whom were not of Indian extraction. 
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Hull House in 1932 


ROUND THE SOCIAL WORKERS of Hull 
A House today there stretches a sea 
of misery more appalling even 
than that which discouraged Miss Ad- 
dams in the nineties. This winter even 
those families who have previously man- 
aged to hang on to their own savings and 
earnings have been forced to apply for 
relief. 

A relief-worker’s cross-section of an 
industrial suburb shows the sinking level 
of the standard of living. The people are 
mostly Poles. Every pressure has been 
brought to bear on them to make them 
spend their money on motor-cars, radios, 
overstuffed furniture, and other luxuries. 
And they are caught now between two 
worlds with no way of living comfortably 
in either of them— indeed with little pros- 
pect of living at all. 

A handsome girl of seventeen inter- 
prets for her mother, and changes not 
only her language but her expression and 
gestures, her personality, passing from 
. English to Polish. She had till lately 
been doing all the housework for a real- 
estate man for $2 a week; but she decided 
he was imposing on her and quit... . 
Her brother had had a job on the con- 
veyor at a book-bindery; but they had 
managed by a mechanical improvement 
to eliminate his job, so that he is laid off 
with no prospect of reemployment. The 
girl .. . shows you the little-used upstairs 
with all the things the salesmen have 
sold them: wadded couches and chairs 
that seem never to have been sat on. . .; 
a victrola; a wallpaper patterned with 
large blue, pink, and magenta blossoms. 

In another place, a family of five have 
only three small rooms in a basement and 
they have sunk below any standard: the 
father grinningly glaringly drunk in the 
middle of the morning, the mother stupid 
or discouraged with her struggle against 
poverty and filth. ... All they know is 
that they have that dirty little hole from 
which they have not yet been expelled 
and where the man, with a little liquor 
in him, can imagine himself the shrewd 
substantial father of a family. .. . 

The single men go to flophouses. Dur- 
ing the last year 50,000 have. registered 
at the Clearing House. . . . Others are 


sent to the asylum, the poorhouse, the 
veterans’ home; referred to the blind 
pension, the juvenile court. About 500 
men a month are disposed of in this way. 
The Oak Forest poorhouse, called “the 





Graveyard,’ has people sleeping in the 
corridors and turned 19,000- away last 
year.... 

None of these shelters, however, pro- 
duces such an impression of horror as the 
Angelus Building on South Wabash Ave- 
nue, where families of homeless negroes 
have taken refuge . . . seven stories, thick 
with dark windows, caged in a blackened 
mesh of fire-escapes like mattress-springs 
on a junk-heap, hunched up, jam- 
crammed in its dumbness and darkness 
with miserable wriggling life. 

The children play in the dark halls or 
along the narrow iron galleries of an 
abysmal central shaft, which, lighted 
faintly thru glass at the top, is foggy and 
stifling with coal-smoke like a nightmare 
of jail or hell. In the silence of this shaft, 
ominous bangs and breakages occur— 
then all is deathly silence again. The 
two top floors have been stripped by fire 
and by the tenants’ tearing things out to 
burn or sell them; apartments have lost 
their doors, and bathroom plumbing lies 
uncovered. These two floors have been 
condemned and deserted. Relief workers 
who have visited the Angelus Building 
have come away so struck with horror 
that they have made efforts to have the 
whole place condemned—to the piteous 
distress of the occupants who consider it 
an all-right-enough place to live when 
you’ve got no other place to go. And 
where to send these sixty-seven black 
families? .. . 

Men who want to keep clear of the 
jail-like shelters live as they can in the 
streets and huddle at night under the 
Loop or build shacks on empty lots... . 
The inhabitants forage from the city 
dumps, as do many of those whom char- 
ity will not help or who for one reason or 
another will not go to it or for whom the 
relief they get is inadequate. There is not 
a garbage-dump in Chicago which is not 
diligently haunted by the hungry. Last 
summer in the hot weather, when the 
smell was sickening and the flies were 
thick, there were a hundred people a day 
coming to one of the dumps, falling on a 
heap of refuse as soon as the truck had 
pulled out, and digging in it... . 

The family of a laid-off restaurant 
dish-washer lived on food from the dump 
for two years. .. . Their little girl got 
ptomaine poisoning. .. . A widow who 
used to do housework and laundry, but 
now had no work at all, fed herself and 
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her fourteen-year-old son on garbage, 
Before she picked up the meat, she would 
always take off her glasses so that she 
couldn’t see the maggots; but it some- 
times made the boy so sick to look. at 
it and smell it that he couldn’t bring 
himself to eat it. He weighed only eighty. 
two pounds and was badly undernour- 
ished. ... 

At five oclock in the morning of De- 
cember 8, the thermometer went down to 
almost zero. Opening the door and going 
outside was like breaking thru the ice of 
a lake. The vagrants and the independ- 
ents who had held out against the flop- 
houses, reenforcing their patchy shacks, 
hugging their niches of doorways under 
bridges, hanging on in unheated lodgings, 
were driven with livid skins and red noses 
to the refuge of the heated shelters. They 
stood around in the halls, the recreation 
rooms, the urinals, the bull-pens; when 
they got tired, they lay down on the 
floor.... 

During a cold spell, crime’ revives. 
. . . The night of December 13, no less 
than seven people were shot or otherwise 
done to death: the proprietor of a drug- 
store shot a twenty-four-year-old boy 
who was trying to stick him up; the 
police shot a twenty-year-old motor thief 
who was getting away with a car; liquor 
gangsters shot a policeman in a beer- 
flat . . .; a man described as a former 
light-weight was found with a bullet in 
his abdomen in a tailor shop that sold 
beer; two bandits, who were robbing a 
candy store and stole $2.96, gagged the 
daughter of the proprietor in such a way 
that she choked to death; and an unem- 
ployed printer . . . shot and killed two 
policemen who had come to arrest him 
for not sending his children to school, 
his failure having been due to his objec- 
tion to vaccination. 


“Jack-rolling”’—robbing people and . 


beating them up in dark streets—has 
become conspicuously more common 
lately; and the brutality of the assault 
is often so far out of proportion to the 
resistance which the victim could have 
put up that it suggests an outbreak of 
fury. This city with its great vitality, its 
handsome women, its excitement of high 
expectation, that excitement that New 
York has lost, is going to death like the 
others—it is merely going with greater 
violence.—Abridged from an article by 
Edmund Wilson in the New Republic. 


How the Other Half Lives 
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capita cost in the United States for 

the prevention and care of illness. 
But not every person receives the care 
which this amount represents. Forty-six 
percent of the persons whose family in- 
comes are under $1200 receive no medi- 
cal, dental, or optical care. The same 
statement is true of 42 percent of those 
who are members of families with in- 
comes of $1200 to $2000. 

How much of the income of your fam- 
ily will be paid to your family physician 
during the next year? You say you do 
not know because you cannot tell whether 
or how long one or more members of the 
family will be ill. For this reason the 
average family cannot budget for medical 
care. One year there may be much illness 
in the family and the next year none. 

These problems have recently been 
studied by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, which consisted of fifty 
members representing the fields of pri- 
vate practise, public health, medical and 
special institutions, the social sciences, 
and the general public. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur was chairman. In view of the facts 
found, such as those cited above, the 
Committee made, among others, these 
significant statements: 


"| capi DOLLARS per year is the per 


No one fact is more clearly demonstrated 
by the Committee’s studies than this one: 
that the costs of medical care in any one year 
now fall very unevenly upon different fami- 
lies in the same income and population groups. 
The heart of the problem, therefore, is the 
equalizing of the financial impact of sickness. 

The unpredictable nature of sickness and 
the wide range of professional charges for nom- 
inally similar services render budgeting for 
medical care on an individual family basis 
impracticable. On the present fee-for-service 
basis it is impossible for 99 percent of the fam- 
ilies to set aside any reasonable sum of money 
with positive assurance that that sum will pur- 
chase all needed medical care. 

Certainly no solution to the problem of med- 
ical costs can be reached thru a reduction in 
the average of professional incomes. 

Thousands of people are sick and dying daily 
in this country because the knowledge and fa- 
cilities that we have are inadequately applied. 
We must promptly put this knowledge and 
these facilities to work. 


In order to solve such problems of 
medical care the Committee suggests 
three avenues of approach: 

[1] The dévelopment of organized or 
group practise that will more effectively 
and economically meet the community’s 
medical needs—Rapidly increasing spe- 





Learning Units in Pioneer Fields 


Shall We Provide Medical Care for All? 


cialization has tended to relegate the 
family physician to an unimportant 
place; and the increase in capital invest- 


| i prswesitm AHEAD—The development of 
“community medical centers” and 
the plan of supporting them described 
briefly on this page, in the opinion of 
the Committee, “may well constitute a 
goal for community effort in the organ- 
ization of medical service. Some fea- 
tures of it are impractical at the mo- 
ment because of the present state of 
mind of the American people and of 
the professions concerned. Other fea- 
tures are not feasible immediately in 
the face of existing economic and social 
conditions. The plan as a whole, how- 
ever, and all the essential elements in 
it are within the range of practicability 
within the next two or three decades.” 


ment required for study and treatment 
of disease has made it impossible for the 
individual practitioner to afford the nec- 
essary equipment or to learn how to use 
it. The solution of these difficulties, the 
Committee believes, lies in the organiza- 
tion of groups of practitioners into 
“community medical centers” which are 
termed the “keystone of the concept of 
satisfactory medical service for the na- 
tion.” There should be one in every city 
of 15,000 and larger cities will require 
more than one. Each center would in- 
clude a well-equipped general hospital 
with offices for physicians and specialists 
for the practise of modern scientific med- 
icine. In smaller cities a less elaborate 
center, affiliated with a city center, would 
be established. For rural areas a series 
of medical stations would be under the 
supervision of the nearest medical cen- 
ter. All centers would be established 
around existing medical facilities. 

[2] Distribution over a period of 
time and over groups of families or in- 
dividuals of the costs of service—The 
Committee states that the costs of medi- 
cal care are felt as a burden more 
because they are unevenly distributed 
among the people than because of their 
total amount. The cost of these centers 
therefore should be met “by a combina- 
tion of insurance and taxation.” Under 
this plan an average weekly or monthly 
amount which every individual or family 
“could pay without undue hardship” 
would be determined. The local govern- 
ment would pay the balance, assisted 
where necessary by the state or federal 
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government. © > > > 

[3] Provision for the planning and 
coordination, on a local and regional 
basis, of all health and medical services 
—The Committee believes that there 
should be a coordinating body in each 
community which would not have defi- 
nite authority but would rely upon edu- 
cation and persuasion to have its recom- 
mendations made effective. The purpose 
of this body would be to coordinate facil- 
ities so that maximum use would be made 
of the medical resources and to recom- 
mend steps toward remedying deficien- 
cies in these facilities. In addition to local 
bodies of this type there should be a 
state coordinating board which would 
have authority to enforce minimum 
standards of medical service. 

Questions for discussion—How 
many doctors are there in your com- 
munity? How many are general prac- 
titioners? Are there too many special- 
ists in some fields and too few in others? 
Does your family try to budget for 
medical care? Do the members of your 
family visit the doctor periodically for 
a health checkup even tho they appear 
perfectly well? Why? What does your 
school do for the health of its pupils? 
Does it furnish special services to pupils 
who would otherwise receive no care at 
all? Does your community have ade- 
quate hospital facilities? 

Things to do—Discuss the above 
questions. Make a survey of the com- 
munity’s resources for taking care of the 
health of its people. Survey also those 
factors which tend in any way to under- 
mine the health of the people. Report 
progress the community has made in the 
past ten years. What improvements are 
planned or underway? Who is taking the 
lead in these things? Visit your hospitals 
and the local health department; inter- 
view doctors; discuss the problem with 
parents and patrons. 

To teachers—Study of the medical 
care and health facilities for your com- 
munity can be made an enticing and 
profitable unit of work in English, hy- 
giene, social science, and debate classes. 
For additional material consult the re- 
port of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care printed by the University 
of Chicago Press in a book entitled Med- 
ical Care for the American People. Other 
material may be secured from local and 
state health departments.—L. W. A. 
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What does society offer—to children in slums? 





CCORDING to the Bible, there were 
many persons among the early 
Jews who were possessed of the 
devil. It was believed then—and even 
up to fairly recent times—that the in- 
sane, the feebleminded, and the offender 
against the group were victims of un- 
seen devilish forces. This viewpoint in 
subsequent years took a new turn. Where 
formerly the devil took possession with- 
out invitation, many good people began 
to believe that he entered a few lives 
upon cordial invitations. 

These conceptions of the criminal led 
to various types of treatment. Little ef- 
fort was made to prevent the familiarity 
of the devil. After he had moved in, 
the case usually called for beatings and 
cruelty designed to make his stay short. 
Later developed the penitent idea from 
which has come our word penitentiary. 
Then the efforts to reform offenders led 
to the development of reformatories, the 
hardened and older criminal being usu- 
ally placed in a prison. Today a shortage 
of facilities has all but erased the dif- 
ferences between penitentiaries, reforma- 
tories, and prisons. 

Many of the early investigators of 
crime sought the single or major cause of 
misbehavior. Some felt that the defective 
families—with mental or physical de- 
viates—supplied most of the criminals. 
It was believed that the control or elimi- 
nation of these families would solve the 
problem. Others centered attention upon 
poverty, disease, and other socalled unit 
causes. Today workers in the field believe 
that each criminal is the product of nu- 
merous factors, many of which are due 
to the neglect or indifference of society. 

Illiteracy, poverty, and unemploy- 
ment—Data have been cited to show 





that the prison population contains many 
who are illiterate. Altho the proportion is 
higher in prisons than in the general pop- 
ulation, the difference may be due in part 
to the advantage which the literate have 
in escaping imprisonment. Today au- 
thorities look upon illiteracy as a condi- 
tion found in association with other fac- 
tors, but in itself not a direct cause of 
crime. 

Poverty is a socalled “cause” which 
has been given some support by lawyers. 
They contend that inability to employ 
competent lawyers has caused many men 
to receive severe punishments. Admitting 
this condition, there is a prior question: 
Why did the man become an offender? 
Here poverty undoubtedly played a role, 
but poverty itself arises from a constella- 
tion of obscure causes, such as illiteracy, 
shiftlessness, unemployment, lack of edu- 
cation, and physical and mental defects. 

Unemployment has apparently con- 
tributed to the increase of crimes against 
property, according to studies of the 
Wickersham Commission. The reports of 
this group stated emphatically that se- 
curity of employment is an important 
means of crime prevention. But behind 
employment there are numerous prob- 
lems of removing the fluctuations in busi- 
ness, of providing vocational education, 
and of giving every child personal and 
social guidance. 

The World War, the frontier 
spirit, and mobility of population— 
These forces have been given consider- 
able publicity in recent years. Without 
doubt they oversimplify crime factors 
and thereby prevent an understanding of 
true conditions. 

The War has been blamed for every 
social change since 1914. Undoubtedly 
it did change many individual attitudes 
and break down social bounds. Homi- 
cide rates, however, have increased but 
slightly since the War, altho authorities 
do believe it has led to increases of crimes 
against property. 

As Americans, we derive no little satis- 
faction from the implied “rough and 
readiness” of our forebears. We probably 
unconsciously view the machine-gunning 
bandit of today with some of the hero- 
worship given to Two-Gun Ike of Bloody 
Gulch. Yet when other young pioneer na- 
tions, such as Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, do not begin to measure up 
with our law-breaking tendencies, the 

“frontier complex” seems less convincing. 

The mobility of our citizens has been 
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Who Is the Criminal, 


cited as a factor which lessens family ties 
and weakens social controls. While little 
objective evidence has been published to 
substantiate this viewpoint, it appears 
that this factor is assuming increasing 
importance in the minds of competent 
authorities. 

Newspapers and motion pictures 
—Studies which have been made of the 
newspapers and the motion pictures are 
not conclusive as to their direct influence 
on specific crimes. There does appear to 
be a cumulative effect which cannot be 
denied. The steady drumming of crime 
news upon perverted minds undoubtedly 
leads into acts of imitation. The por- 
trayal in the motion pictures of loose 
morals has undoubtedly tended to lower 
the standards accepted in some commu- 
nities. These tendencies, coupled with the 
fact that the juvenile delinquent has a 
wider movie experience than the nonde- 
linquent, point to the need for changes 
in the light of further investigations. 

Physical, mental, and emotional 
defects—Some of the early studies of 
crime have emphasized the percent of de- 
fects among prison inmates. These data, 
altho taken often as of great significance, 
are practically meaningless as we do not 
know the amount of those same defects 
among the general population. There are 
today in society, working in a reasonably 
normal way, many persons with physical 
or mental abnormalities. These persons 
lead now and will continue to lead en- 
tirely normal and constructive lives as 
long as they are protected from disease, 
unemployment, or other factors. <— 





Western Reserve Nursery School 
—to children in the care of the schools? 
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Society or the Individual? 


Liquor and drugs—Physiologists 
are in general agreement that a person 
under the influence of liquor or drugs 
may commit a crime which he would 
ordinarily avoid. When one goes into the 
data on the effects of the Prohibition 
Amendment upon the total amount of 
crime, he encounters highly controversial 
evidence and propaganda which make 
unbiased conclusions difficult. 

Immigration and diversity of so- 
cial standards—The immigrant has 
often been charged with contributing un- 
duly to the crime problem. Evidence col- 
lected by the Wickersham Commission 
does not lend much support to this view- 
point. The foreign-born citizens in gen- 
eral commit fewer crimes in proportion to 
their numbers than do the native-born. 
In crimes for gain, the immigrant is 
farthest below the native stock, but in 
crimes of violence he often approaches 
the “American standard.” On the other 
hand, the experience of social workers 
points to the children of the immigrant 
as a real menace. Slum conditions, pov- 
erty, disease, and other factors seem to 
conspire with irregular family controls to 
sweep many children of immigrants into 
behavior difficulties. 

Diversity of social standards has been 
mentioned in connection with the fam- 
ilies of immigrants. This same factor op- 
erates between families in different social 
levels, and between the white and the 
colored. Great differences between social 
standards as revealed in the laws of vari- 
ous states in themselves tend to promote 
defective law observance. <> > 





Availability of firearms and law- 
lessness in law enforcement—It has 
been asserted, without convincing de- 
nials, that in no other country can the 
criminal element obtain firearms as easily 
as in the United States. Gangs in the 
large cities possess the most modern 
weapons for dealing death and injury. 
Homicide and assault will probably con- 
tinue to exist in large amounts as long as 
effective controls are not applied to the 
means of destruction. 

Just as the criminal class possesses 
unlawful weapons, so police sometimes 
utilize unlawful devices, such as the third 
degree. The Wickersham Commission, 
after careful investigation of police law- 
lessness, has concluded that such meth- 
ods breed hatred and tend to promote 
crime. It is perfectly clear that brutality 
cannot be substituted for skill, knowl- 
edge, and intelligence in police work. 

What the teacher can do about the 
factors associated with crime—Up to 
this point only a few of the major ele- 
ments underlying crime conditions have 
been discussed. Many readers will be 
able to think of other factors which have 
operated in particular cases of social 
maladjustment. But one point is clearly 
revealed by the brief presentation: that 
the forces underlying crime are ulti- 
mately the responsibilities of organized 
society. 

Teachers can do much both with chil- 
dren and with adults to sublimate the 
“gospel of greed” into something more 
socially constructive. Our stress upon 
“getting ahead” or “winning the game” 
is often at the sacrifice of any considera- 
tion of the other fellow. Does “success” 
mean material wealth regardless of how 
it is obtained? 

If current practises in newspapers, 
movies, and cheap literature in a par- 
ticular community are factors which pre- 
dispose to crime, then the schools should 
cooperate with civic groups in bring- 
ing about the necessary improvements. 
Schools can do much to encourage public 
support and proper recognition of an effi- 
cient police department. By well-directed 
classroom discussion, teachers can de- 
velop attitudes in youth which in adult- 
hood will not tolerate the corruption 
found today in public office. 

Local culture patterns and customs 
which encourage or sanction violence are 
evidence of the need for new group stand- 
ards. The parent-teacher groups, adult 
study classes, law enforcement associa- 
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—to working children, exploited in industry? 


tions, and similar organizations can aid 
the school in the promotion of better 
social standards. 

Public education owes something to 
the criminal who returns to the commu- 
nity. If teachers and other educators 
do not rehabilitate leisure-time habits, 
then there is great probability that the 
individual will become a second offender. 
Such a program would require safeguards 
to protect impressionable boys and girls. 

The amount of illiteracy, even as 
measured by the relatively superficial 
methods of the federal census, continues 
to be a blot upon the national record. 
More important than “mere ability to 
read and write” is the use that adults 
make of their fundamental skills. Do 
they read constructive books? Do they 
write letters which bring happiness, or do 
they write kidnaping notes? Do schools 
teach pupils to discriminate between 
tested evidence and the cheap gossip in 
the daily newspapers? Education must 
make intensive efforts to carry learning 
to the point where skills are utilized in 
socially worthwhile ways. 

Educators should have a place in city 
planning, and should prepare themselves 
by study to take that place. There is 
evidence that communities can eliminate 
slums, disease, and other environmental 
conditions of crime. In their places can 
be developed model apartments, clinics, 
parks, social centers, playgrounds, and 
other devices for making life more whole- 
some. Visiting teachers and other social 
workers, who go directly into the homes, 
can point the way from poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and economic instability.— 
Frank W. Hubbard, associate director 
of research, NEA. > > > 
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Membership in Education Associations 
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| in 1933 
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sional organizations and indicates the rel- 
ative standing of each of the states with re- 


spect to membershi 
state associations. 
the National 


in both national and 
he total membership in 
Education Association was 


220,149 on —. A, Sasa and 207,418 on 
. is 


Janua 
cent o 


1, 1933 


atter figure is 22 per- 
the 924,985 teachers in the United 


States and territories. The life membership 
in the National Education Association on 


January 1, 1933 was 4926. 


The figures for state associations for Janu- 
ary 1, 1932 show a membership in these asso- 
ciations of 712,393. This figure for January 1, 
1933 is 682,607, which is 74 percent of the 
924,985 teachers in the United States and 


territories. 


In the United States in 1931, 23 percent of 
the teachers of the country were enroled in 
the National Education Association; in 1932, 
23 percent were enroled; the corresponding 
percent for 1933, given at the head of column 


5 is 22. 


The percent of teachers enroled in 


state associations in 1931 was 74; in 1932, 75; 
and in 1933, 74, the percent given at the head 
of column 12. The preceding cents are 
based upon the num of teachers in each 
state in 1930-31, as reported in National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Service Circular, 
No. 11, 1932. The figures of column 2 include 
teachers, principals, su , and admin- 
istrative officers. The figures for state asso- 
ciations are based on signed reports from 
officers of those associations. 


e The letter ‘‘e’’ indicates that the figure is 
an estimate. 

1 Column 7 enables each state to compare its 
membership achievement with that of other 
states in its size group. 

The states marked ‘‘A’’ have 30,001 or more 
teachers; those marked ‘‘B’’ have 20,001 to 
30,000; “‘C’’ 10,001 to 20,000; ‘‘D’’ 2,001 to 
10,000; **E’’ 2,000 or under. 

2 Data for 1929-30. 


?Figure furnished by Officials of State 
Association. 


















‘The percents in excess of 100 percent are 
accounted for by the fact that members are 


enroled teachers in private schools, 
institutions higher learning, and laymen. 
5 Less than one cent. 


6 Total for reported and estimated member- 


ships. 

7 Membership in colored state teachers asso- 
ciation is an estimate. Figure includes en- 
rolment in both white and colored associa- 
tions [separate organizations]. 

8 Figure does not include members enroled 
in statewide organizations for colored teachers. 

Fane eeee in in both white and 
colored associations {separate organizations]. 

10 Membership in white association is an 
estimate. Figure includes enrolment in 
both white and colored associations [separate 
organizations]. 

1 The rank of the New York State Associa- 
tion is lowered by the fact that New York 
City teachers at present work largely thru 
local tions, There are approxi- 
mately 32,000 teachers in New York City. 

















NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OYALTY HAS ALWAYS BEEN an Out- 
L standing characteristic of teach- 
ers—loyalty to ideals, loyalty to 
pupils, and loyalty to the profession. The 
membership reports of 1932, which ap- 
pear on page 130 of this issue of THE 
JouRNAL, bring out this characteristic 
more conspicuously than usual. Thou- 
sands of teachers who are receiving no 
salaries and others whose salaries have 
been severely reduced are continuing 
membership in their professional organi- 
zations—local, state, and national—be- 
cause they realize that strong organiza- 
tions are needed now as never before to 
save the schools from the hysterical and 
organized attacks of those short-sighted 
or selfish individuals who would make 
the children pay the price of the present 
flasco. 

In spite of the serious economic diffi- 
culties which teachers experienced almost 
everywhere last year; in spite of the un- 
precedented demands for contributions 
to community chests and other local wel- 
fare projects of feeding and clothing 
needy children, the membership of the 
state and national associations has held 
up remarkably well. These membership 
reports are an eloquent tribute to the 
spirit of loyalty which characterizes the 
teachers of the nation. 

The Association adapts its budget 
to the emergency—Members of the 
National Education Association may well 
be proud of the way the budget of the 
Association has been managed over a 
considerable period of years. The wisdom 
of the policies which have been set up 
by the Representative Assembly, the 





NATIONAL EDUCATION 
CIATION, 1932 


ASSO- 


The total membership for the year 
was 207,418. 

This was 24 times that of 1917 and 
41 times that of 1907. 

Pennsylvania again won first place 
for largest total [29,408] and for larg- 
est increase [2614]. 

Ohio stood second [21,523]; Cali- 
fornia, third [20,416]; New York, 
fourth [12,505]; New Jersey, fifth 
[11,183]; Illinois, sixth [9842]; Mich- 
igan, seventh [9739]. 

Fourteen states made 
ranging from 14 to 2614. 

Three states made increases of more 
than a thousand each — Pennsylvania 
(26141; Missouri [1740]; New York 
[1044]. 

Missouri and Maine made the larg- 
est percent of increase over 1931. 

Hawaii [2618] and Alaska [192] had 
more NEA members than _public- 
school teachers. 

The six states having the highest 
percent of membership were: Nevada 
[76%1; Arizona [69%]; Delaware 
[69%1; Utah [52%]; California 
[50%1; Ohio [48%]. 

Cities having more than 2000 mem- 
bers were: Philadelphia [5206]; Los 
Angeles [4678]; Cleveland [3257]; 
Detroit [2960]; St. Louis [2495]; 
Minneapolis [2219]; New York 
[2194]; Pittsburgh [2006]; Chicago 
{2004]. 

States having 100% counties were: 
Pennsylvania [5]; Ohio [5]; Utah 
[4]; Delaware [1]; Florida [1]; 
Maryland [1]; Tennessee [1]. 


MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENTS 
| 


increases 





Board of Directors, and the Budget Com- 
mittee is shown in the way the Associa- 


tion has been able to meet the present 
crisis. When it became apparent that 
reduction in the funds received for ad- 
vertising and for membership would re- 
quire economies, the Association began a 
series of “‘payless” pay days, under which 
each member of the staff contributes 
services without salary. The cooperation 
on the part of the staff has been 100 
percent, with the finest spirit of loyalty 
and devotion thruout. There has also been 
an increased determination to perform a 
better service than ever before so that the 
Association, like the schools thruout the 
country, has had an enlarged service at a 
reduced cost. As a still further precau- 
tion, it is probable that the JourRNALS 
for May and June will be combined in 
one issue, which will go into the mails 
about the middle of May. 

Community gardens—Elementary 
and junior high schools of Atlanta, 
Georgia, are carrying out an extensive 
program. Each school secures vacant 
lots in the neighborhood to plant a gar- 
den. The school department furnishes 
the fertilizer. Thru the Penny Club and 
the Emergency Relief Committee, free 
labor is furnished for the plowing and 
preparation of the lots. The seeds are 
secured thru the Red Cross. When the 
vegetables are mature, the Parent-Teach- 
er Association will look after the canning. 
It is planned to use this food in the 
school cafeterias for children unable to 
provide their own lunches. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree, whose 
vigorous leadership has carried the Asso- 
ciation thru one crisis after another, has 
sent an appeal | Continued on page A-48 | 


No child’s education is complete without a garden. 
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HE KIND OF SCHOOLS WE WANT 
—The American Legion is urged 
to expand even further its efforts 

in behalf of the public schools. Writing 
in the American Legion Monthly for 
February 1933, Secretary J. W. Crabtree 
of the National Education Association 
calls upon the Legion to protect the 
schools in the present industrial crisis. 

“The public schools . . . need de- 
fenders, advocates, fighters. It is no situa- 
tion for pacifists. The very life of the 
schools is jeopardized in thousands of 
communities. Schools in some states have 
been closed for lack of funds to operate 
them. In other states schools have been 
injured to the point of crippling. Busi- 
ness stagnation, unemployment, bank 
closings, farm foreclosures, tax delin- 
quency, all have borne heavily on the 
schools. 

“There are forces in this nation work- 
ing to cut the cost of public education 
regardless of damage to childhood. They 
care not for child welfare or for the in- 
tegrity of the public-school system. Their 
concern is with a form of anti-social tax 
reduction which they call economy. The 
schools need the support of all friends 
of education to save them from wrecking. 
How sorely they need champions from 
the citizenry to combat this tendency 
unreasonably to slash school budgets and 
cut teachers’ salaries beyond reason! 

“What an unprecedented, unparalleled 
service might the Legion perform for 
America if it were to espouse education 
as its chief, permanent, long-pull, gen- 
eration-after-generation interest! This 
apart, of course, from constant zeal for 
the welfare of victims of the war. How 
better ‘safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy?’ ” 

View from a Classroom Window 
—‘What has this depression done to 
us—the current college generation?” 
Warren E. Thompson, University of Chi- 


cago, ™33, presents his answer to the 
question, in the December 1932 New 
Outlook. 


“Let us see what this depression has 
done to the college generation. Half of 
us have gone to work. . . . Many of us 
are undergoing extreme hardships and 
rigid personal discipline to make possible 
this realization of the very most from 
our personal endowments... . 

“Confronted by every reason to lose 





faith in the values of a college education, 
to lose confidence in this social system 
organized and directed by an older gen- 
eration, American youth today seems to 
feel that there is still reason and merit 
in making preparation for participation 
in the activities of the community and 
the nation, chaotic as they may be... . 
It is that conviction, manifested by our 
very presence in the colleges and uni- 
versities, which causes the writer to feel 
that the real significance of this depres- 
sion will be determined by youth. . 

“Young people today are being treated 
to a vision of society in one of its weaker, 
unsuccessful periods. We are catching 
this glimpse at a time when we are 
forming political and social ideals. 

“Tt will be our task to see that society 
profits by the experience it is suffering. 
It will only be thru our changed attitudes 
and increased social intelligence—both 
of which must differ materially from 
those of the prevailing adult genera- 
tion—that this depression will not have 
visited society in vain.” 

Universities and Change—An edi- 
torial in the Nation, December 7, 1932, 
appraises the significance of the recent 
conference at New York University on 
the relation of the modern university to 
the changing social status. 

“When, however, it comes to the ques- 
tion of the actual contributions made at 
the conference, the only two of genuine 
importance were made by Englishmen. 

. American university presidents ga- 
lore maintained that our universities 
must not despise anything intellectual, 
but not one of them had the courage to 
define what he meant by intellectual, or 
to draw a sharp line between intellectual 
activities and other pursuits to which the 
name cannot be applied. . . . 

“Did any university president make a 
stand for culture, for intelligence, as 
against the things which induce big busi- 
ness men to give money, and legislatures 
to vote money, to our socalled higher 
institutions of learning? Sir Arthur Salter 
took the bit in his teeth in dealing with 
economics, whether rightly or wrongly, 
and Sir James Irvine was clear and un- 
mistakable in discussing the intellectual 
function. Few others mentioned music or 
art or philosophy or in fact anything 
concrete. You cannot start a discussion 
in America on the details of educational 
policy for fear of offending someone who 
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may have a dollar to bestow.” 

What the Young Man Should 
Know—A review of mental and physical 
skills not gained in ordinary schooling is 
made by Robert Littell, writing about 
his own small son, in the March 1933 
Harper’s. He mentions such accomplish- 
ments as swimming, public speaking, 
handling firearms, cooking, typewriting, 
playing a musical instrument, driving a 
car, dancing, proficiency at outdoor 
games, ability to speak a foreign lan. 
guage, and the habit of reading. 

“Ordinary education, even high-priced 
education, will not guarantee him the 
essential skills, and some of them are bet- 
ter learned after ‘education’ is over. . 

“The boy who goes to summer camp 
usually comes back knowing how to 
swim, fish, paddle a canoe, toss a flap- 
jack, and not cry too much when hurt. 

. Why not enlarge the camps and to 
their outdoor curriculum add German, 
taught as thoroly as they teach canoeing? 
Why not, in fact, apply the basic prin- 
ciple of Americanism and have two sys- 
tems of education competing against 
each other? On one side, the formal 
schools, pouring contents into rebellious 
minds; on the other, summer camps 
where the children are taught definite 
humane skills, some of them much better 
taught than the schools can ever expect 
to do?” 

Children—The annual report of the 
federal Children’s Bureau is a profoundly 
disturbing document, says an editorial 
in Judge, February 1933. 

“Between the cold lines of government 
print one reads a score of menaces to our 
children. Whether in the statistics of 
maternity care or of unemployment re- 
lief, of child labor or of the increase in 
juvenile theft, of nutrition or of school- 
ing, page after page betrays a national 
demoralization which is bitter disgrace 
to ‘civilized’ people. . . . 

“We have endured patiently—all too 
patiently—the failures of businesses and 
banks, the widening morass of unem- 
ployment, the lengthening of bread lines. 
Now comes the miserable testimony of 
the children. Our own generation is 
suffering enough, in all conscience. Must 
the next suffer yet more? Is there no 
shame among us, no pity, no wisdom? 
Where is our vaunted capacity for public 
indignation, our genius for swift and 
practical action?”—H. D. > < 
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E ARE building every day, 
Wi: a good or evil way, 

And the structure as it grows 
Will our inmost self disclose. 


Till in every arch and line 
All our faults and failings shine; 
It may grow a castle grand, 
Or a wreck upon the sand. 


Do you ask what building this 
That can show both pain and bliss, 
That can be both dark and fair? 
Lo, its name is Character. 


Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight and strong and true; 
Build it clean and high and broad; 
Build it for the eye of God. 
—I. E. Diekenga 


New Life Enlistments 


The number of life members enroled in 
the National Education Association on 
March 1 was 5080. The following life mem- 
bers have been reported since the list was 
published in the March JouRNAL: 


CatirorNia—Gail W. Buckmaster. 

District or CotumMBiA—Mary Jane Winfree. 

MASSACHUSETTS—-Grace K. Adams, Elmer L. Ficks. 

New York—Alphonsus L. Bowes, Walter A. Preische. 

Ou1o—Charles Barthelmeh, Mary Alice McCartney, 
Arthur L. Schacka. 

TENNESSEE—Rolfe Lanier Hunt, W. Roy McGehee. 

Vircinia—Hugh L. Sulfridge. 


Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have maintained 

their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association. Many of these 
schools are also working on the problems of 
the profession thru regular faculty meetings 
for vitalized group study. The list includes 
schools which have reported since the list 
was published in the March JoURNAL. 


Fourteen Years 
lowa—Keokuk, Elementary Teachers’ Club, Garfield, 


Jefferson, Lincoln, Torrence, Washington, Wells- 
Carey. 


Thirteen Years 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, John Hay. 
Texas—Beaumont, Junker. 


Twelve Years 
I.urnois—East St. Louis, Hawthorne. 


Eleven Years 


Connecticut—East Hartford, Second North. 
ILtiNois—Decatur, Oglesby. 


Ten Years 


CALIFORNIA—South Pasadena, El Centro; Stockton, 
Mcnroe Primary. 

Hawatt—Hakalau, Hakalau; Papaikou, Kalanianaole; 
Olaa, Olaa. 

OrecoN—Hood River, Coe, 


Junior 
Street. 


High, Park 


Nine Years 


ARIZONA—Flagstaff, High. 

Ca.irornia—Berkeley, Whittier. 

Hawan—Hilo, Intermediate. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Hiawatha. 

Missour!—Kansas City, Scarritt. 

New York—Yonkers, Public Number 14. 

On1o—Logan County, Logan County Public Schools, 
Stokes Rural, West Liberty Village; London, 
Exempted Village Schools, Grade, High. 

Orecon—Portland, Beach. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, 
lumbia, Washington. 

Texas—Beaumont, Magnolia Elementary. 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Washington. 


Margaret Brown, Co- 









Builders of Our Profession 


Eight Years 

CALiIPoRNIA—San Francisco, Franklin. 

CoLorapo—Fort Lupton, Fort Lupton Public Schools, 
Grade, High. 

Hawau—Kihei, Kihei; Wailuku, Elementary, Inter- 
mediate. 

Maine—Dover-Foxcroft, Grammar. 

Missour!i—Kansas City, Greenwood, Sanford B. Ladd. 

New Jersty—Bridgeton, Pearl Street. 

WASHINGTON—S pokane, Logan. 

Wisconsin—Eau Claire, Eau Claire Public Schools, 
Deaf, Development, Eighth Ward, Fourth Ward, 
Junior High, Ninth Ward, Second Ward, Senior 
High, Seventh Ward, Sixth Ward, Tenth Ward, 
Third Ward, Vocational. 


Seven Years 


CoLorapo—Fort . Morgan, Baker Platoon, Central 
Platoon, Lincoln; Airk, High. 

Hawatir—Lahaina, Honokowai. 

MaIne—Augusta, Webster. 

MicHiGaAN—Dearborn, Dearborn Public Schools, Gar- 
rison, Southwestern; Pontiac, Crofoot. 
MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Edith Cavell, 

Field. 
OrtGon—Portland, Portsmouth. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Kresgeville, Polk Township High. 
VirGcintaA—Richmond, Oak Grove. 

West Vircinta—Switchback, Elkhorn District Pub- 


Eugene 


lic Schools. 
Six Years 
Fioripa——Daytona Beach, North Seabreeze. 
Hawan--Haiku, Halehaku, Maui, Hamakuapoko; 


Lahaina, Honokohua; Maui, Kahului; 
Puukolii; Spreckelsville, Spreckelsville. 
Iriinots—East St. Louis, Wilson. 
lowa—Dubuque, Bryant. 
MicHiGAN—Dearborn, Senior High, Whitmore-Bolles; 
Detroit, Edgar Guest. 
MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Whittier. 
Missourt—Kansas City, McCoy. 
MonTANA—Great Falls, Roosevelt. 
New Jersey—Absecon, Absecon Public Schools; 
New Brunswick, Weber Number 8 
Oun1o—Cincinnati, Kennedy; Youngstown, Parmelee. 


Lahaina, 


Five Years 


CairorNiA—Huntington Beach, Elementary. 
Hawair—Huelo, Huelo; Paia, Paia. 
InttnNois—Des Plaines, West; East St. Louis, Hard- 
ing; Gurnee, Warren Township High. 
INDIANA—I ndianapolis, Catherine Merrill Number 
25. 
KaNnsAs—W ichita, Lowell. 
Maine—W aterville, Grove Street. 
MicHiGAN—Dearborn, Lindbergh, Oxford. 
Missourt—Kansas City, Lykins. 
New Jersty—Delanco, Delanco Public 
Hickory Street, Walnut Street. 
On1o—Canton, Stark; Cleveland, Patrick Henry 
Junior High. 
OreGoNn—A shland, Lincoln. 
TENNESSEE—Chattanooga, Mission Ridge. 
Trxas—Dallas, Eagle Ford. 


Schools, 


Four Years 

CaLirorNiA—Chico, Nord Avenue; Aerman, Elemen- 
tary. 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Center, South Gram- 
mar. 

District oF CoLuMBIA—Washington, Blake. 

Hawatt—Pauwela, Haiku; Hilo, Standard, Union; 
Honomu, Honomu; Honokaa, Kaapahu; Hilo, Kai- 
wiki; Pahoa, Kalapana; Lahaina, Kamehameha III; 
Hilo, Kapiolani; Kapoho, Kapoho; Kaumana, Kau- 
mana; Kurtistown, Kurtistown; Laupahoehoe, In- 
termediate: Ninole, Ninole; Paauilo, Paauilo; 
Pahoa, Pahoa; Pepeekeo, Pepeekeo; Hilo, Waia- 
keakai, Waiakeawaena. 

I_trnois—Bellwood, Bellwood Public Schools, Grant, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt; Des Plaines, Cen- 
tral; Harvey, Harvey Public Schools, Bryant, Cary, 
Holmes, Lowell-Longfellow, Whittier. 

MARYLAND—Frederick County, Liberty Elementary. 

New Jersey—Camden, O, . Catto; Dunellen, 
Dunellen Public Schools; Highland Park, Hamil- 
ton; West New York, Public Number 3 


On10—Rootstown, Rootstown Township Public 
Schools. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City, Shidler. 

OrecoNn—Portland, Atkinson, Holman. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, Fifth Street, Third 


Street; Susquehanna, Susquehanna Public Schools, 
Laurel Street, Washington Street. 

SoutH DaKxota—Aberdeen, Garfield, Lincoln, Mon- 
roe. 

VERMONT—Newbury, Central. 


Three Years 
Ca.irornia—Siskiyou Union High School District, 


McCloud High. 
Hawan—Pahala, Kapapala; Hilo, Keaukaha; Mr. 
View, Mt. View; Naalehu, Naalehu; Ookala, 
Ookala; Paauhau, Paauhau; Pahala, Pahala. 
ILLiNois—Peoria, Harrison. 
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INDIANA—Indianapolis, Charity Dye Number 27, 
Public Number 64, Public Number 90. 

Maine—Bangor, Bomer Street; Rockland, Camden 
Street, Junior High. 

Missour!—Kansas City, Linwood; W. W. Yates. 

NevaDA—Pershing County, Lake Consolidated. 

New YorK—Oneonta, Academy Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Confluence, High. 

SouTH Dakota—A berdeen, Aberdeen Public Schools, 
Adams, Central High, McKinley, Henry Neill, 
Roosevelt Junior High, Simmons Elementary, 
Simmons Junior High. 

Texas—Texarkana, Central. 

VeERMONT—Ludlow, Woodward. 


Two Years 


CaLirorNia—Beverly Hills, El Rodeo; Fresno, Ben 
jamin Franklin; Los Angeles, Gravois Avenue; 
San Francisco, Twin Peaks; Siskiyou Union High 
School District, Happy Camp High 

Grorcia—Macon, Howard. 

Hawatt—Keahua, Keahua; Waiakoa, Keokea; La 
haina, Lahainaluna Technical High; akawao, 
Makawao; Opihikao, Opihikao; Puunene, Puunene; 
Wailuku, Waihee. 

ILLINois—DuPage County, Public District Number 
7,. Warrensville District Number 31, Public Dis. 
trict Number 70, Granger District Number 90, 

INDIANA—Indianapolis, Public Number 72. 

Maine—Belfast, Peirce; Camden, Knowlton Street; 
Caratunk, Lincoln; Castine, Eastern State Nors 
mal; Thomaston, High. 

MASSACHUSETTS—A thol, Silver Lake. 

MICHIGAN—Dearborn, Edison. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Calhoun, Lincoln Junior 
High, Rosedale. 

MissourI—Kansas City, Allen, Attucks, William 
Cullen Bryant, J. S. Chick, Humboldt, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Junior Vocational, Marlborough, E. C. 
Meservey, Mount Washington, Northeast Junior 
High, D. M. Pinkerton,. Springfield Opportunity, 
E. F. Swinney, Switzer, Mark Twain, West Junior 
High, Westport Junior High, Wheatley, Woodland. 

New HAMPsHire—Portsmouth, Farragut Training, 
Haven. 

New Jersey—Burlington, Shedaker. . 

Oun10—Woodstock, Woodstock Public Schools. 

OrEGON — Lookingglass, _ Lookingglass; Portland, 
Ainsworth, Buckman, Capitol Hill, Collins View, 
Fulton, Hudson, Mills Open Air, Multnomah. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Benton, Joint; Rankin, Rankin Pub- 
lic Schools, Hawkins, High, McCrady, Public 
Number 1, Public Number 2, Special Teachers 
and Supervisors; Rogersville, Center Township 
Vocational High. 

Utan—Salt Lake City, Ensign. 

VirGIniA—Norfolk County, Ingleside; Richmond, 
Grace Arents, Bellevue, John B. Cary, Chimbo- 
razo, Helen Dickinson, Ginter Park, Madison, 
Ruffner, John Smith, J. E. B. Stuart. 

WEsT VIRGINIA—Shinnston, Shinnston Public Schools. 


Wisconsin—Eau Claire, Orthopedic; Superior, 
Bryant. 


Current Year 


ALABAMA—Jefferson County, Crestline Heights. 
A.asKka—Bethel, Office of Indian Affairs. 
ARIZONA—Marana, High. 

CaLirorNiA—Pescadero, Union High; San Francisco, 
Hill Crest, John Muir; Tennant, Grammar. 

Co_orapo—Hudson, Hudson; Kline, Marvel High. 

Connecticut—Fairfield, Dwight. 

Hawan—Maui, Standard; Hilo, Piihonua. 

ILuiNois—Bellwood, Wilson; Des Plaines, Des 
Plaines Public Schools, Central, Junior High, 
North, West; Evanston, Haven; Highland Park, 
Braeside; Melrose Park, Melrose Park; Riverside, 
Riverside-Brookfield High; Urbana, J. W. Hays. 

LouisiaNA—Burrwood, Burrwood. 

Maine—Castine, High. 

MarYLAND—Lonaconing, Rockville; Smithsburg, 
Forrest. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Achushnet, Marie S. Howard; 
Adams, Hoosac Street; Athol, Hapgood Street; 
Belmont, Payson Park; Lexington, Franklin; Lynn, 
Euclid Avenue. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Folwell Junior High, Mon- 


roe. 

Missourt—Kansas_ City, Adams, Ashland, Boys 
Parental, Bristol, R. J. DeLano, Faxon, Garrison, 

Hamilton, Kensington, Lowell, Ma er, —— 
Penn, John J. Pershing, Special Teachers a 
Supervisors, Sumner, Booker T. Washington. 

New HampsHirnt—Hampton Falls, East. 

New Jersey—Belmar, New Bedford; Bergenfield, 
Lincoln. 

New YorKkK—Buffalo, Harding Elementary; Loudon- 
ville, Loudonville; Oneonta, High, River Street; 
Watervliet, Public Number 3. 

ba Ne Yer oI Benjamin Franklin; Holland, Hol- 
and. 

OKLAHOMA—T alsa, Perehing, 

Orecon—Portland, Benson Prevocational. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Miffiin, Mifflinborough High; Read- 
ing Douglass and Weiser Junior High 

Ruope IsLtanp—Warwick, Potowomut. 

SoutH CarRoLInA—Warsew, Warsaw. 

TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Claxton. 

West Vircinia—Pageton, Consolidated. 

Wrominc—Newcastle, Newcastle Public Schools. 
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Two series that spell progress 


: 44440 CRAIG 

ary, 

j PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 

‘eh 

ia One of the most important new publications of the year—an answer to the 

~ present-day demand for systematic, integrated, and purposeful science 

beg training in all the elementary grades beginning with the first. . .. Written 

% by Gerald S. Craig of Columbia in collaboration with experienced elemen- 

et tary-school teachers, beautifully bound and illustrated, skillfully organized 
in units and problems, perfectly graded and correlated, this new series is 

ian the product of the best modern thought and skill. . . . In six fascinating 

‘m volumes, all of which are now available. (Send for descriptive circular, 

c No. 663.) 

ior 

nd, 

L THE ATWOOD-THOMAS 

nd, 7 


GEOGRAPHIES 


These popular geographies have 
crossed the 10,000 line. They 
were adopted in 2500 places last 
year, making a total of more than 
10,000 cities, towns, and inde- 
pendent private schools that are 









using them. . . . Seven states have 
adopted one or more of the At- 
wood-Thomas Geographies; 37 
of the 100 largest cities in the 
country use Atwood-Thomas 
Geographies; in county and in 
diocesan ado ptions Atwood- 
Thomas Geographies are favor- 
ites... . An amazing record—ex- 
plained largely by the soundness 
of their content, their technique, 
and their ready adjustment to 
curricular requirements. (Send 
for descriptive circular, No. 699. ) 
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Continued from page 131] to city super- 
intendents to join with the NEA in put- 
ting up a “united front.” 


Here is a letter typical of many we have 
received during the last week or two: “I have 
done far too little as yet, but your last letter 
.wakened me to the necessity of beginning on 
1 more definite and a more constructive plan 
f publicity. I called a teaciers meeting, read 
the letter to them, and explained that their 
tullest cooperation would be necessary this 
vear to keep our schools intact. We are planning 


extensive means for informing the thinking 


mublic. I had foolishly thought I ought to do 
ill this work and not add it to overloaded 
teachers, but I can see now that this is a work 
for all. We are putting up a good fight.” 

Other superintendents report they were in 


error in waiting a year or two before using the 


entire force to acquaint the public with the 
vork of the schools. We are in a new situation. 
We have had to learn what was best. It is not 
urprising to find that teachers are most will- 
ng to cooperate and that they are skilful and 
liplomatic in this work. We have not yet heard 
of an instance where the teachers have not 
rendered most excellent assistance. 

Secretary Wilbur, at the recent Citizens Con- 
ference, urged the friends of the schools to fight 
and to fight hard. The work described above 
is a good type of fighting. Sometimes you may 
need to publish figures and facts to offset 
extravagant statements or you may need to 
enter into a real contest of strength with mili- 
tant reductionists. In that case call on the 
PTA and on all civic agencies. Call on the 
American Legion. It has not been called on half 





enough. Here is what National Commander 
Louis Johnson says: 


“We shall do everything possible to back up 
the national association and you may take my 
pledge that we of the Legion are going to stand 
behind it and back of the teachers of America 
not only 100 percent but more than that.” 


Public schools should have more of 
our time. It is far more important that 
we should serve on the parent-teacher 
association than as a director of the local 
bank. Banks, corporations, and most 
other things to which we devote so much 
time are merely interested in the tools of 
civilization; but these various young 
people’s movements, in training the men 
and women to use these tools, determine 
whether the tools will be used to upbuild 
or to destroy.—Roger W. Babson. 


No state in the Union today equal- 
izes the educational tax burden satisfac- 
torily. No state can hope to do so unless 
it abandons the obsolete principle of 
throwing the whole tax burden upon local 
communities. New York, Delaware. 
Maryland, North Carolina, Missouri, 
and California are examples of states 
that approach the ideal more closely 
than the majority of the states. They 
lead the nation in providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities to all school dis- 
tricts within the state—Paul R. Mort, 
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associate director, National Survey of 
School Finance. 


Officers of the Department of 
Superintendence for 1933-34 are: 


President—Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

First Vicepresident—Milton C. Potter, super- 
intendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Second Vicepresident—David E. Weglein, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Executive Secretary—Sherwood D,. Shank- 
land, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
 <. 

Executive Committee, Members by Election 
—Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, New 
York; Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Charles §. 
Meek, superintendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Our American Schools,” the NEA 
series of radio programs, is broadcast 
each Sunday evening 6:30-7:00 EST 
over a nationwide network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Future 
programs include: 


April 2—“Prolonging Life thru Education”— 
Louis I. Dublin, chief statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 

April 9-16—Easter vacation 

April 23—“The Forgotten Child”—Mrs, Edith 
B. Joynes, principal, George Washington and 
Gatewood Schools, Norfolk, Va. 

“Shall We Allow Our Children To Become 
Tramps?”—Belmont Farley, Division of 
Publications, NEA. 
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Does it affect health? 


TEACHERS want to impart truths. Honest manufacturers desire to 
state truths. But practically all that anyone has known about chewing 
gum up to within a few years ago is that it is wholesome and pleasur- 


able. Now scientific discoveries are throwing a new light on the im- 


portant relation of chewing gum to mouth health. And experiments 


point to the fact that by enjoying a fresh stick of gum five to ten 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 
































The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


place for Chewing gum. 


minutes after at least two meals a day, you can help lessen decay of 


teeth and reduce formation of tartar. There is a reason, a time and 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
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April 30—“Oh, That Arithmetic”—Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Why We Believe in the New Kind of 
Discipline’—Willard Beatty, superintendent 
of schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

May 7—‘“Teaching Health in the Public 
Schools”—Sally Lucas Jean, specialist in 
health education, New York City. 

“How Far Can We Teach Character ?”— 
Theodore D. Martin, Division of Records 
and Memberships, NEA 


Support the NEA—The National 
Education Association is doing a piece 
of work that commands the support of | 
everyone interested in education. Thru- | 
out the nation it has been the first line 
of defense against those interests that 
have been trying to tear down public 
education. Thru its work in research, 
publicity, field work, and radio pro- 
grams, it has brought valuable informa- 
tion to every part of the country. 





Thousands of teachers are dropping 


out of the Association because they have 
Jost their positions or because they are | 


not receiving their pay. We in New York 
State are more fortunate than our fellow- 
workers in other parts of the country. 


It is the duty of every teacher in New | 
York State to stand by the National 


Education Association in this critical pe- 


tiod. The membership dues are small | 
and for the sake of the educational inter- | 
ests of children no teacher can now afford | 


to stand back and allow the splendid work 
that the National Education Association 
has been doing to be curtailed in any way. 

Superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers are urged to give this matter immedi- 
ate attention. Let us show our faith in the 
work that the National Education Asso- 
ciation has been doing for public educa- 
tion by rallying to its support. Join now! 
—Editorial, New York State Education, 
March 1933, p483. 


San Francisco schools are cooperat- | 


ing with the Recreation Commission by 
keeping gymnasiums open after school 
hours and by operating schoolgrounds as 
playgrounds after school hours and on 
Saturdays and holidays. 

April 23 will mark the eighty-first 
birthday of the poet and former school- 
man, Edwin Markham. It will be fitting 
for teachers to observe the celebration of 
his birthday by having students read his 
“The Man with the Hoe” and other 
poems. 

Many schools will close earlier this 
spring and open later next fall than usual, 
because of financial conditions. What 
plans are you making, as school admin- 
istrators, to [Continued on page A-50] 
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AIL in luxury over a thousand 

miles of glasslike water past 
giant peaks, crackling glaciers and 
stepping-stone islands . . . to fasci- 
nating ports of call: Indian villages 
with totem-lined streets and stores 
gay with native souvenirs. Juneau and 
the nearby giant Taku Glacier . 
Skagway where the midnight sun 
and the thrilling Trail of °98 beckon 
you on into the Golden North . . . 


Here is a vacation that combines the 
rest and relaxation of the sea with the 
romance of Gold Rush Days! Two 
sailings weekly from Vancouver. Just 
two weeks’ time — from home and 
back! Through rates and convenient 
connections from all Pacific Coast 
cities. (For an added vacation treat 
include the Canadian Rockies in your 
itinerary.) Write. for booklets. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE— 1329 Fourth Avenue 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—City Ticket Agent, 
$27 Granville Strect 
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LASKA 


ROUND TRIP 






FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW *aai* FARES 
MEALS AND BERTH 


ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 








Alaska’s sky-piercing 
mountains and the scent 
wonders of the Inside 
Passage of the North 
Pacific make this 9-day 
cruise a vacation to 
remember always. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MON TREAL— Windsor Station 
SAN FRANCISCO—675 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S. Grand Avenue 

SEATTLE —1320 Fourth Avenue 

VANCOUVER, B.C.—Gen. Pass. Depr., 
Canadian Pacific Station 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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Live in 
Rainier Park— 


$490 4 Day 





In pleasant bungalows facing 
The Mountain, you can live joy- 
fully and completely for $4.00 a 
day. If you plan to travel with a 
friend and share your rustic cabin, 
the cost drops to $3.00. Stay a 
month—all summer—the peace of 
the high Cascades will fill your 
life. Take this kind of a vacation 
instead of medicine. 


May we send you the Northern 
Pacific Rainier Park booklet? We 
will answer your vacation ques- 
tions promptly and gladly—no 
obligation on your part, of course. 
Address E. E. Nelson, 161 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








To the Pacific Northwest and California— 
America's Newest Transcontinental Train, the 


North Coast Limited 


THE JOURNAL 


{Continued from page A-49| keep in 
touch with your communities in these 
months? Could you not plan for a com- 


munity recreation program for the sum- | 


mer? Could you not interest highschool 
boys and girls, unemployed college gradu- 


ates, and other adults, as leaders in such | 


a program? Could you not use the school 
grounds or prepare, with the help of your 


_ young people, vacant lots for recreation 
| and outdoor games? Reading and discus- | 


sion groups for young people and adults 
might be welcomed by many, as a means 


OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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of developing leadership, as a wholesome | 
use of leisure time, as a means of keeping 


up morale. There are a few persons in 
every community who are carrying too 
heavy a load in constructive activities, 
such as church and Sunday School, 
Scouting, parent-teacher work, commu- 
nity recreation, and the like. Why not 
enlist your young people in helping in 
such work? A long summer vacation 
spent in making contacts with your com- 
munity outside the schoolroom, would 
add to the effectiveness of your program 
of interpreting the schools to the public 
next fall. 


The best way to protect the 
schools—Few projects can be more ef- 
fective than for every teacher to visit the 
home of every child under his charge and 
to talk over that child’s welfare with the 
parents. 


I believe that there ought to be a 
fine school library in every school build- 
ing. It ought to be open all day and all 


| evening. It should be a beautiful, quiet, 


restful room of gracious hospitality, for 
the wise men and women of the world 
dwell there.—Angelo Patri. 

A worthwhile project — Every 
school building in America should have 


| a complete bound file of THE JoURNAL of 


the National Education Association for 
permanent reference use by its teachers. 

A semester course in English 
based entirely on reading in current mag- 
azines is being offered in the Roosevelt 
Intermediate School of Wichita, Kansas, 
in the eighth grade. The course is meet- 


| ing the needs for: 


[1] A source of pertinent, vital material 
for the teaching of the mechanics of English 


| reading, writing, and speaking; [2] reading ma- 


terial to correlate with history, civics, science, 


and other subjects offered in school; [3] estab- | 


lishing the value and habit of nonfiction read- 
ing for recreation and information; [4] pupil 
appreciation of the good and poor in current 
literature. 


More expressions of teacher loy- 
alty—Unselfish acts like the ones indi- 
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SEE IT ALL 


You will be amazed how much you 
can see in so short a time for so 
little money—THIS SUMMER. 


© World's Fatr—cricas. 
© California 

© Colorado Rockies 
e Grand Canyon >." 


Santa Fe Pulimans to the rim 


© Indian-detours 


by motor in New Mexico 


@ National Parks 


NEW 
SANTA FE VACATION FARES 


CUT THE COST 


All-Expense Tours on certain Gays this summer. 


clip and paste this on a post card 
W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1170 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Send picture folders and NEVWV VACATION FARES 
Leaflet. 
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cated below give us greater courage to | 
carry on: 

Miss Sarah A. Marble, director of 
kindergartens, Worcester, Massachusetts, | 
recently wrote: “I inclose my check for | 
$10 which I should like to have credited 
to five teacher memberships, in the name 
of those who are unable to pay at this 
time. I hope it will help in the good work 
that I and all Worcester teachers feel you | 
are doing for us and our profession.”’ 

Miss E. Mabel Skinner, 40 Irving 
Place, New York City, recently sent $4 
to cover her own dues and those of “some 
other teacher who would like to join the 
NEA, but cannot afford to do so.” 

Miss Mary E. Ellis of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, and Mrs. Mellicent A. Stevens of 
South Glens Falls, New York, have both 
suggested that since duplicate copies of 
THE JOURNAL are coming into their 
homes, their copies of THE JOURNAL may 
be sent to less fortunate teachers who 
cannot afford to pay dues this year. 


Dates to be remembered— 


April 12-15—Convention of the Eastern | 


Commercial Teachers Association at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

April 29-May 6—Boys’ Week. Suggestions 
may be obtained from the National Boys’ Week 
Committee, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

May 1—May Day, Child Health Day. For 
information write to the American Child 
Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day. For sugges- 
tions, write to the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201-16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

May 21-27—Thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, in Seattle, Washington. 

June 19-30—Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in 
Chicago. 


June 26-30—Meeting of the American Home 


Economics Association in Milwaukee. 


June 27-July 1—Convention of the Associa- 


tion for Childhood Education in Denver. 

July 1-7—Annual convention of the National 
Education Association at Chicago. 

July 29-August 4—Dublin meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
Further information may be secured from 
Augustus O. Thomas, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


What about the others ?—If there 
is a proposal to reduce taxes in your com- 
munity to a point where vital services to 
childhood would be crippled, inquire: 
Have telephone rates been reduced? Elec- 
tric light rates? Gas rates? Interest rates 
on money? Has the amount spent for 
useless indulgences been cut down? Ben- 
jamin Franklin observed that we are 
taxed most heavily by our follies. 

The Huntington, West Virginia, 
high school, altho designed for only 1200 
pupils, is now [Continued on page A-52| 


4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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FOR THE PERFECT 
-GANADIAN ROCKIES VACATION 


—_. 





MALIGNE LAKE—the jewel of the Canadian Rockies—is unrivalled both for 
its scenery and its fishing! Now just a few hours from Jasper Park Lodge. 


HIS summer vacation at Jasper 
Park in the very heart of the most 
thrilling mountains on this continent. 


Fish at Maligne Lake whose sheer beauty 
defies description — and whose waters 
offer the finest brook trout on the 
American continent! . . . Drive to Mt. 
Edith Cavell with its dazzling Angel 
Glacier; to Pyramid Mountain; Maligne 
Canyon — and along the Pocahontas 
Highway where mountain goats and 
sheep often pose for their pictures ... 
Follow trails that lead to jewelled lakes 
and snow-capped peaks. Take the saddle 
trips to Athabaska Falls and the Ton- 
quin Valley... 


Make Jasper Park Lodge your head- 
quarters for this perfect Canadian 
Rockies vacation. Golf on its champion- 
ship course. Swim in the warmed out- 


of the main lodge, or the privacy of 
your own perfectly appointed bungalow. ‘ment, 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
420 Main Sx. 428 W. Superior St, 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 


705 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


PITTSBURGH 


: A ASPER PARK LO 
door pool. Enjoy the informal luxury yma > See 


1422 Chestnut St. 


355 Fifth Ave. 


Low round trip fares permit a wide 
diversity of routes and stopovers. Un- 
excelled service on the 
Limited that follows the Jasper Park 
Route to the Pacific Coast. Booklets, 
travel films and all information (includ- 
ing hotels at Jasper Town) may be 
obtained from any office listed below. 


Continental 





Rates from $7.00 4 


Canadian funds, for room and meals 


September 2-9. Every 


83 East Fifth Sc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


Sot discount for two weeks or more), Season 
June 1-September 23. Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 


vacation Sport. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


To Everywhere an Canada 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
15tha HSts. N.W. 


LONDON, ENG. 
17-19 Cockspur St. 
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©“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


(Chicago) N. E. A. Convention, July 1-7, incl. 
ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Return via California-Colorado or 
the Canadian Rockies if you wish. 


Costs no more via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way 
Scenically supreme 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
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310 Union Station, Chicago. I11. 
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[Continued from page A-51] accommo- 
dating 2100. This unusual enrolment has 
necessitated the operation of double ses- 
sions. The school is encouraging unem- 
ployed graduates to continue in school. 

Intelligent and unselfish activity— 
Thru frequent and interested observation 


within the school itself, thru systematic | 


study, and thru sitting in council on such 
educational problems as fall within the 


| scope of the organization’s activities, 


| members of the parent-teacher associa- 
| tions have not only kept step with Ameri- 


can education but in many instances have 
provided the leadership necessary to 
make progress possible—C. A. Howard, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Oregon. 

Michigan Citizens Conference on 
the Crisis in Education—Members of 
thirteen statewide organizations officially 
participated in this conference at Lan- 
sing, February 15. The conference was 
similar in purpose to the Citizens Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education that con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., January 5 
and 6. 

Merchantville, New Jersey, 
schools—feeling that good music and 
good entertainment will help to keep up 
the morale of the community—have been 
offering numerous free entertainments 
during the year. 

Alabama is to be commended for the 
emphasis placed in the Constitution, in 





the laws, in appropriations, and in admin- | 


istrative policies on education, correctly 


recognizing it not merely as a desirable | 
activity but as an inescapable obligation | 


of the state: for education is—or it has | 


the possibility of being—the basic chan- 
nel thru which public life and public serv- 
ice in all their ramifications may be im- 


proved. Conversely, inefficient or inade- | 
quate educational facilities or adminis- 


tration sets up a vicious circle of retro- 
gressive influences leading inevitably 
from bad to worse.—From the recent 
survey of the government of Alabama by 
the Institute for Government Research 
of the Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The uses of adversity—The present 
period of adversity thru which we are 
all passing will not be without its com- 
pensations if it awakens us teachers to 
a fuller realization of the fact that the 
schools are not isolated laboratories, but 
are a vital part of an organized society. 
The schools are affected by business and 
political conditions. This period of depres- 
sion should teach us that we must be not 
only workers in classrooms, but also ac- 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -~Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug.25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology. Maison Frangaise, 
Casa Espajiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. S) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue———_ 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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New Bargains 4% 


Fun and Adventure 
in the Glorious CANADIAN ROCKIES... 


: are never so important as places in choosing a vacation 
Prices trip—but when the place is the roof-garden of the world, 
then new low prices become the biggest news of the season. And here 
it is! The whole scale of rates in the Canadian Rockies is down. Banff, 





tive participants in the maintenance of a 
social order. The hard hand of experience 
is teaching us that we must be not only 
educationally minded, but must also be 
students of politics and economics.— 
From Massachusetts Teacher, December 
1932. 

Children or roadsP—An editorial 
in the January North Dakota Teacher 
points out that a highway recently com- 
pleted in that state, and costing about 
$7000 per mile to grade and surface, was 
built alongside two rural-school houses, 
both closed because of lack of funds. The 
cost of a mile of that road would have 
maintained either school for a period of 
seven years. 

Every age has had its own art, the 
art which best expressed its aspirations. 
The art of the next century or so may be 
the art of teaching. Why not? To mold 
human beings into their finest possibili- 
ties involves the same epic struggle to 
create beauty and harmony out of stub- 
born material limitations which is the 
foundation of all great art.—Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

We want your help—lIn our efforts 
to develop THE JouRNAL and improve 





Lake Louise and Emerald Lake are linked in new feature tours that 
add the bargain lure and never could you do so much, see so much, for 
so little/ Here are the places and the tours. 


2 Days at Banff 
Days at Lake 
Louise 

2 Days at Emerald 
Lake 





. . ¢ P a 126 Miles of Spec- 

Banff —Evesthing in superlatives: Mile-high golf, trail riding, tacular Motoring 
MESS climbing with Swiss guides, warm sulphur or cool cleat 

swimming pools, fast clay court tennis, fishing, boating, and always 


interesting people. 





our service of educational interpretation, 


we need photographs. These need not be | 


expensive or even professional photo- 
graphs. Clear and attractive glossy photos 
will be entirely satisfactory. The follow- 
ing would be especially helpful: 


[1] Pictures of children in striking poses. 





1 Day at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
Louise 

2 Days at Emerald 
Lake 


126 Miles of Spec- 
tacular Motoring 


*op—One of the supremely beautiful places of the 
Lake Louise world. A lake that puts soul into colors. A chateau 


as foreign and as interesting as you can imagine. A snow-topped back- 


[2] Photos where the child or the child’s 
| activity are emphasized—a close-up of a few 


children is better than a crowded or stilted 
group picture. 

[3] Photos of active and interested students 
in classroom, gymnasium, library, or laboratory. 


Ideas from Minneapolis— 


Education is a close reflection of the social 











ground in a foreground of brilliant Alpine poppies. Sheer magic! 








1 Day at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
Louise 

1 Day at Emerald 


ake 
126 Miles of Spec 
tacular Motoring 


5 Quo 


order but it should be a little ahead of the pres- $ 
ent social order since it is preparing folks to live ni 
in the future-—William John Cooper, U. S. 
commissioner of education, Washington, D. C. pare EE Bex . For those who love 
As one observes the easy readiness with which h St > an Chateau 
a large number of the citizenry, charged with —A green gem, unlike anyt ing in the Lake Louise, Em- 
) responsibility for the lay oversight of schools, Emerald Lake Rockies. It is hidden in the wilds, where a Wapta ‘and Yoho 
retreat from their posts ae Mlewiiens an the central Chalet clubhouse, individual bangelons with all oe ~ eee ons famea, Also 
aan cee, sia iens eaaadinae teen Inca nial ofhome, give the effect of a quaint little Swiss village. A worldofitsown. motor tour. 
and immedi i , , , ae 
ad ten. Te a oy a? oe er rae ve —- All Tours Begin at Banff or Field—They dance, play tennis, swim in warm sulphur 
2 - t should not be forgotten that boards o provide a marvelous means of exploring and clear cool waters, or just relax and 
7 education are the instruments of the people the whole region and discovering the one enjoy the thrill of the scenery. 
rather than the profession of education — place where you will want to spend your _A beautiful new booklet, jammed with 
| Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue Uni- summer. They are leisurely toursin which _ pictures, tells the story of the tours and 
| versity, Lafayette, Indiana. you enjoy the best of everything with the places in detail. Be sure to write for 
l Milwaukee, feeling that recreation is educa- lots of time to golf, hike, climb, ride, your copy. 
tion and should have the same quality of 
| thought and guidance as does the academic life Follow on to ALASKA with the World’s Greatest Travel System 
| of its youth, has placed the responsibility for its 
| municipal recreation into the hands of the e efe 
schoolboard, putting into its care the public t 
| Playgrounds, the municipal athletics, and the a n a | a n a ® | IC Oo e S 
- social centers.—Dorothy Enderis, director, Ex- Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices including — 
= tension Department, Public Schools, Milwaukee. “NEW YORK OOSION «"BUPFALO PHICADEEPHA PirrssbRGH wASMINGTONAD' co. “SLEVELAND™ 
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HAPPY TIMES 


. + gay people. ; 
LOW COST! 


You'll find them all 


on these famous liners 


EUROPE-BOUND 


A gay game on the sun deck... mext stop 
Cherbourg...can’t you picture yourself rev- 
elling in all the thrill of itc— enjoying every 
delightful minute with the charming folk 
you'll find aboard... secure in the knowl- 
edge that this year’s low costs are pleasantly 
possible for your vacation budget! 

_ When you're travelling on these mighty 
liners of White Star, how delightfully per- 
fect is every little detail that’s planned for 
your enjoyment...all those luxuries great 
and small that are yours in Tourist Class 
because White Star specializes in good times. 
And, of course, an important part of your 
enjoyment are the remarkably low rates in 
modern, gaily informal Tourist Class. No- 
tice them below— your pocketbook won't! 

























RATES FROM 
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Tourist Class 






. a coehliN Hae ppmeaae fa wha gO Ree ot SS 


MAJESTIC 

world’s largest ship 
OLYMPIC BRITANNIC 
GEORGIC (new) LAURENTIC 
ADRIATIC DORIC 





Apply te your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., mst octanseavice 
San Francisco. Other offices in principal 

cities. Agents everywhere. 













| of Japan. We have lost much of our influence in | 
| South American affairs. We have steadily re- 
| fused to join the League of Nations and give to | 
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[Continued from page A-53]) 


Our new economic and social frontiers are 
international as well as national. We did noth- | 
ing in 1914 to aid in preserving the peace of the | 
world, and we are doing our best to pussyfoot 
around most of the powder and ljghted match | 
situations which now menace it, We are ready, 
evidently, to throw the Philippines into the lap | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


that organization the support which it needs 
and deserves in its efforts to maintain sanity in 
world affairs—Harley H. Lutz, professor of 
public finance, Princeton University, N..J. | 
A good organization of guidance in a large 
school can be made by selecting six teachers | 








with the right qualifications. Each one should | 
be placed in charge of the pupils of a grade. He | 
remains in charge of the individuals of this | 
group as they progress thru the school. He | 
makes personnel researches on each one, gives 
individual attention to each thru counsel, and 
meets them all in class discussions twice a week 
thruout their school career. Thru these activi- 
ties the guidance department accumulates re- 
corded facts that are of inestimable value in 
supervision —Charles F. Towne, assistant su- 
perintendent, Providence, R. I. 


The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges at its meeting in 


Minneapolis in February elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 








President—Frank E. Baker, president, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 


Vicepresident—W. A. Lewis, president, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College. 


Executive Committee — George A. Selke, 
president, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; H. L. Donovan, president, State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky; U. S. 


Conn, president, State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska. 


Dean Charles W. Hunt, School of Education 
of Western Reserve University, was reappointed 
by the Executive Committee to act as secretary 
of the association and executive secretary of the 
accrediting committee. 


The Tribune does not share, with 
some, the spirit of cynicism and rebellion 
with which they view the schools today. 
We do not believe that our educators, as 
a class, are conniving to evade their re- 
sponsibilities in the depression. We think 
that they are alert to the fact that edu- 
cation must bear its fair share of the 
burden of retrenchment and they are 
simply desirous, for the most part, that 
everything that is good and substantial 
and worthwhile in our school system be 


preserved during this difficult period of 
testing. 


That the period is a difficult one for 
the schools no one can deny; and that 
those who are directing the destinies of 
our schools are meeting their problems 
resourcefully, and in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, there is abundant evidence. 
Wherefore we salute the educator, even 
at a time when the costs of education are 
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THE GREATEST 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


at lowest cost 











up, including complete 
shore trips 





ISIT EVERY 
country on the Mediterranean this 
Summer plus the Black Sea, Russia, 
Bulgaria. The Alhambra, Athens, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Rome, with 
their memorable souvenirs of an- 
tiquity...the sparkling scenic bril- 
liance of the Riviera, Sicily, Palma 
Majorca—in all, 66 world-famous 
cities and scenes. 


























Sails from New York July Ist— 
63 days. 






$590 up includes all expenses (except purely 
personal) for the entire summer. You travel 
on the luxurious S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 
chartered from the Dollar Lines, especially 
constructed for summer cruising. All state- 
rooms are outside, exceptionally large and 
comfortable. First class only. 










For your greater enjoyment, free (optional) 
courses are offered in history, art, languages 
of the Mediterranean countries. 














1oth Mediterranean cruise under the personal 
direction of James Boring. One American 
ship, one American management throughout. 





Last summer's Mediterranean cruise booked to 
capacity long before sailing. Make your plans 
immediately, to assure inclusion in the limited 
membership and the widest selection of fine 
staterooms. 











OTHER JAMES BORING TRIPS 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE—a de luxe trip for 
the thrifty—leisurely travel, limited to 25 mem- 
bers—finest travel accommodations—sails July 


5th—$575. 


ORIENT CRUISE—62 days of comfortable 
touring in the Pacific. From Los Angeles 
July oth—California, Hawaii, extensive tour of 
Japan and China—$525. 

















EUROPE—Wide selection of tours to meet 
every requirement. 









Apply today for details of trip that interests 
you, to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. INC. 
Dept."G" 642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BEST on the ship 
at TOURIST CLASS 
LOW RATE 


The modern idea... exclusive, yet in- 
expensive! Four remarkable steamers 
—nothing else like them— Pennland, 
Westernland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka 
—the former two until recently Cabin 
ships and the latter two were exclu- 
sively First Class— now yours, the best 
on the ship, for the low Tourist fare. 

Something, new on the seas... for 
here is a low-cost service to Europe in 
true democratic style! The best state- 
rooms, the loveliest public rooms, the 
broadest decks on these ships are 
yours — at the Tourist Class rate — 
fittings and furnishings unchanged, 


justas they werewhen in formerservice. 





Here are the Tourist Class Ships to remember 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 
One Way Round Trip One Way Round Trip 
$108.50 $192 $106.50 $189 


(Pennland and Westernland also carry modern 
Third Class—one way, $74.50. Round trip $131.50.) 


To Southampton, Havre, Antwerp. (Rates 
above are minimums to first port of call.) 


* 


For full information apply to your local agent—the 
travel authority in your community, or direct to 





RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan Avenue, 
5 687 Market Street, San Francisco. Other offices in 
all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 


* 























being critically surveyed, as one whose 
loyalties to the common good run deep 
and true.—Editorial in The Minneapolis 
Tribune, February 27, 1933. 

Take the article by Glenn Frank, 
page 107, to your local editor with the 
request that it be printed; also “The 
Superintendent Studies His Job” [page 
104] by Milton C. Potter. 


Children first—In this depression, 
don’t forget your children. Time and 
again in England we had to watch care- 
fully so that when we made our econo- 
mies, we didn’t economize on our chil- 
dren. Don’t let them cut down on your 
education or on any agencies dealing 
with children. They mustn’t suffer in this 
economic crisis. You can always build 
your bridges and your roads. If you 
neglect your children, you can’t build 
them again.—Lady Astor. 

A depression byproduct — The 
movement to stop child labor is gaining 
momentum. Two legislatures have rati- 
fied the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution within the past month. In 
three more states one branch of the legis- 
lature has voted by an overwhelming 
majority in favor of ratification, and final 
approval is almost certain. All five of 
these states had previously rejected the 
amendment. 

Several of the legislatures now in ses- 
sion have taken preliminary steps for 
ratification. In the conservative strong- 
holds—Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Maine— influential newspapers have be- 
gun campaigns for action. 

Grownups who sit idly at home and 
watch their children go out to earn the 
family bread are not going to believe 
any longer the fantastic tales spread to 
defeat the amendment—assertions that 
with the amendment in the Constitution 
children will no longer be able to wipe 
the dishes for their mother, or milk the 
cows for their father. 

There is now a chance that the amend- 
ment may be ratified before the year is 
over, under the stress of necessity. If 
this happens the depression will not be 
without its bright spot.—Washington 
Daily News, March 9, 1933. 

There is one supreme test for any 
business man who proposes to run public 
affairs. That is: How has he run his own? 
This is no time to turn over public trusts 
to men who have already violated public 
faith in their financial or industrial 
undertakings. 

Last of all there is the teacher who 
believes and honestly believes since his 
selfdelusion is perfected, that, due to 
certain monetary obligations to which 
he is honor [Continued on page A-56] 
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You'll | acree— 
& 


that this is America’s 


Greatest Trip 


Round trip to California 
by water and rail 


And now the fares are so modest that almost 
anyone can have this marvelous experience. 
Think of it—a 5,500 mile voyage on a great 
liner, one of the famous BIG THREE. A visit 
in Havana, the thrilling transit of the Panama 
Canal with time to see Balboa, Panama City, 


etc., and then—glorious California. 

For the trip home you have a wide choice 
of interesting rail routes with liberal stop- 
over privileges. 

For this perfectly wonderful 8,500-mile water 
and rail vacation the Tourist Class fares are as 
low as $220 round trip—$325 for First Class! 
This includes accommodations, meals and all 
essential shipboard expenses and rail fare across 
the continent. The round trip begins and ends 
at the main line railroad point nearest your 
home—and you may take the sea voyage 
in either direction. 

But when you go, be sure to choose a 
BIG THREE liner—California, Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. The largest ships in coast-to-coast 
service, they give you roomy comfort, smooth 
sailing and delightfully broad decks for games 
and dancing and swimming in open air, 
built-inpools—and fordelicious 
loafing. 

Note: For round trips by sea, 
UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE fares are as low as $180 in 


through , . A » 
saad Gens Tourist and $337.50 in First 
Class. 


The coupon will bring you full details without obligation 
on your part. Send it today to your local travel agent or to us. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. ‘Authorized 
steamship or railroad agents everywhere. 





Oa eee | 
I am interested in the trip to California. Please 
send me details. 

One way Water t oO 
One way Rail 
Round trip by Steamer, 25% reduction 0 
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GUEST CRUISES 


on the 
GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


30» 


Vea son. 


West Indies 


and the 


Caribbean | 


Low Summer rates are now 
in effect! So for your Easter 
or Summer vacation come 
and be a guest aboard one of 
these spic-and-span liners— 
a famous fleet led by six new 
magnificent ships! You'll en- 
joy seeing the tropics with 
men who really know the 
tropics—-on an intimate, 
friendly vessel with all out- 
side rooms, outdoor swim- 
ming pools and a staff de- 
voted to your comfort afloat 
and ashore. 


from New York— 
Cruises of 10 to 18 days 
-variously to HAVANA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. From 


$95 to $170 minimum. Sailings Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 


from New Orleans—Cruises of 9 or 16 days— 
variously to HAVANA, GUATEMALA, HON- 
DURAS, PANAMA. From $90 and $115 mini- 
mum. Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


No passports required 
Optional shore excursions at all ports 


to and from California—New York or New 
Orleans to California $200 up. Rates include 
maintenance at Isthmus between ship connections. 
$300 round trip, return ship or rail. 


Write for our Golden Cruise and Silver Ship Books 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 


|Continued from page A-55| bound, he 
cannot afford the dues that make pos- 
sible the work professional organiza- 
tions exist to do. Suppose he were to 
analyze this decision so as to obtain 
the real implications in it. Underneath 
is a comforting conviction that others 
will join, will pay the bills, that the work 
in his behalf and in behalf of children 
whom he loves, will not cease. He is like 
the man who refuses to take out health 
and life insurance. Whether he con- 
sciously admits it or not, he is trusting 
to the generosity of his fellows were 
disaster to strike him. Yet there are 
teachers who are honest in the selfdecep- 
tion that they can, and should, decide, 
as a mere personal convenience, whether 
they will join any professional group.— 
Editorial in Pittsburgh School Bulletin, 
March 1933. 

Seven hundred home visits were 
made by Bellaire [Ohio] teachers during 
one month. Thirty-two teachers partici- 
pated in this program of calling upon the 
parents of each of their pupils. 

Governments and universities— 
In June 1931 the six premiers of the 
states [in Australia] met in conference 
with the prime minister of the whole 
commonwealth and devised a scheme 
whereby all budgets—federal and state 
—should be balanced within three years. 
It was decided to reduce all adjustable 
government expenditures by 20 percent 
—state and federal. It was decided to 
conveit the whole internal debt on the 
basis of a reduction of 22% percent in 
interest rates. This was, successfully ac- 
complished. About 97% percent of the 
holders of government ‘nie volunteered 
to accept the reduction. All social serv- 
ices suffered the general reduction—in- 
cluding old age, invalid, and soldiers 
pensions. Wages and salaries were re- 
duced and a reduction of interest rates 
on bank deposits and advances was also 
brought about. In New South Wales an 
act was passed reducing rents by 22% 
percent. The commonwealth budget was 
balanced and the state budgets are well 
on the way to being so. Behind this plan 
stand the universities of Australia [one 
in each state]. The professors of eco- 
nomics in the universities have been in 
constant touch with the federal and state 
governments, furnishing them with sta- 
tistics, giving advice, criticizing, drafting 
reports. In my opinion that is as it 
should be. I have no wish to see such 
experts—as in modern conditions only a 
university can furnish—in executive con- 
trol in government; the business of for- 
mulating policy is best left to the people’s 
representatives in parliament. But sound 
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via TRAVAMEX par 
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Travel independently a new, economical wa pould 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on whah’*™™ 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach jallac 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with ydne: 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo A 
dations, ranging from: ool h 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. nd Si 

(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) erifi 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar/ Th 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a — 


Write ) AMERICAN EXPRESS|.__ 


for Travel Service 
Booklet § 65 Broadway 


ttack 


ssOC! 
New York! ende! 


LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
otlege Courses amd Amaucan College Crects 
*SUDERVISED STUDY 

*INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

*IDEAL EnvinonmenT 

FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


‘Interesting Travet 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


© 356 West Foaty Fiernw Staeer- New Yoan City + 


Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class jyestn 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Allexpenses land andsea. jiffy 
SEND FOR BOOK k 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLoB lake 
580 Firtrs Ave., NEw YORK ith 


« 


PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


AND RETURN $300 


@TWO MONTHS’ TRIP on S.S. GENERAL LEE 
sailing from Portland June 14th to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, Re- 
turn by same ports—arriving San Francisco 
August 7th — Portland August 10th. Modern 
“One-Class” ship — outside rooms with beds. 
Splendid American food — spacious decks and 
social rooms. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS 


$50 Three months’ trip... 
— = 


stop-overs anywhere 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


he Porter Building (Dept. T2) Portland, Oregon 
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icy must be based on sound degowledge 
MMich it is a university’s mair? business 
} do foster and advance. The university on 
part should be glad to be of assist- 
e to the state in its difficulties. There 
bould be the closest cooperation between 
cal : ae 
on whagf"ernment and the universities.—R. S. 
oureatfiallace, vicechancellor, University of 
ies, witghydney, Australia. 
ccommo| A community should sacrifice its 
ol halls, its picture shows, its tobacco, 
nd some of its automobiles before it 
kerifices the schools. 
your a The schools are everywhere being 
S of the acked and our professional organiza- 
your trip 74° ° e 
lifetimelf™S, the National Education Associa- 
on and the Washington Education 
RESS sociation, are practically the only de- 
lew Yorenders in the field. These organizations 
ied more than ever the united support 
Miteachers. Yet, in this time of greatest 
d, there is a tendency for their sup- 
rt to fall off, thus endangering the 
nstructive work so needed now. 
You are a member of the WEA or you 
muldn’t be reading this article. But are 
mu a member of the NEA? If not, 
nts, wesn’t it strike you that a two-dollar in- 
Class estment in such a membership is the 
idsea. ery best investment you could possibly 
ake? No matter how far down we go 
ith the depression, we shall have exactly 
he same problem to solve that every 
wher group will have; namely, how to 
imb back up and out. If we all work 
}gether loyally thru the WEA and the 
WEA, the climb will be quicker. All it 
jkes is a check for two dollars to the 
ational Education Association, 1201 
Y iixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
)).C.—From “Teachers and the NEA” 
}y Orville C. Pratt in Washington Edu- 
1E }ition Journal, March 1933. 


T | Let the citizens of each state pro- 
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ide by law, as it is now proposed in IIli- 

bis, that the assessed valuation of public 
Oo ‘ility corporations shall be the same as 

he declared valuations upon which rates 
LEE ke based. 


= ‘)Have you encouraged parents to 
iseo 4lord play facilities for their chil- 


dern (ten P—Perhaps an empty room, an un- 


reds. ed attic, a basement, or garage, with a 
and 


ttle effort could become a center for the 
ay activities thru which children de- 
lop skills, get exercise, and acquire in- 
tests. Why not make a survey of the 
me play facilities provided for the chil- 
in in your room? 
Faculties will find timely material 
» this JourNat—such as “The Sword 
Seees Ver Education,” “Interpreting the Kin- 
rgarten,” “Printed Material: Econ- 
my or Extravagance?” and other arti- 
les—for discussion in teachers meetings. 

















The last part of the school year, 
pupils may be a bit tired of 
school work. Give them new, 
fresh study of pictures. 

Why not study The Angelus 
in lower grades and The Aurora 
in upper grades? 


April, May and June are excellent 
months for Picture Study. 


Most of the best subjects in 
the TWO CENT SIZE, 5% by 8 
(for 25 or more), are published in 
the beautiful Sepia, brown, tone 
and on rough paper. Very artistic 
ONE CENT SIZE (for 50 or 
more), 3 by 3%. All postpaid. 
Send 15 cents today for CATA- The Aurora 
LOGUE of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions, 64 pages. 


BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 
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(This is one of the One Cent Size) 


For 35 years, since 1897, the Perry Pictures have been used 
in school and home. Millions of them have been so used. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Out-giving 
NERVES? 


@ Do you constantly give out your vitality, your ner- 
vous energy, to your classes? Do you sometimes feel 
utterly exhausted? Unable to digest your food? 


Maybe you ought to see your doctor. In the mean- 
time, check up on your coffee. 


The caffeine in ordinary coffee often over-stimulates 
the nerves, tries the heart, causes nervous indigestion. 


Drop it from your diet for two weeks. Easy. Switch 
to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . 97% caffeine-free. 
Enjoy it whenever you like. As strong as you like. 
Relish this delicious blend of Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees just as usual, or even more often. 


Then, observe how much more easily you sleep, 
digest. The improvement will astonish you. You'll 
not want to go back to ordinary coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 


Send 15 cents in stamps for 
a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
andhealth. Use this coupon. 
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Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
am GRENOBLE -unth 
COLLEGE - COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 
CQLLEGE - CREDITS 





SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 








«Interesting Travel in France- 
\ 











™ Open ROAD Inc. 


S¢ WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 







Specialists in Economical 
P Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 

Aspirations are ours. Benefit from 

Dr. Keller’s Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet D 












All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 include round 
trip ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in Europe, ide 
service, motor trips, admissions to galleries and mu FREE 
scams—even your tps! TE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 

180 No. Michigan, Chicago 52! Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION IN MAINE 
AT THE GOVER HOME 

“At the Water's Edge” 

Six miles from Portland on Casco Bay. Salt water 

bathing and fishing from the house. Hot and cold 

running water in each room. Five-minute walk to 

trolley car for Portland. For reservations and rates 
H. T. GOVER 

3723 Jenifer Street Washington, D. C. 

After June 18—Gover Home, R.F.D. No. 4, Portland, Me. 










































Broaden 
Their Horizon 






Eixtena the boundary 
of your classroom wall with a 
framed copy of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This inspiring document 
brings to your students’ minds 
pictures of the early days of the 
American republic and makes 
the study of its history more real 
and vital. 

A facsimile of the original 
Declaration of Independence, 
preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress, has been made by this 
Company and will be sent to you 
on your request. 




























LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 

oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

| Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Cranenvon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Piease send me facsimile of the Declaration 


of Independence, I enclose five cents to 
cover postage. 













Name....... 





Street and No. 














































ALBERT 47th YEAR—The heat oho and the N.E.A, 

in Chicago this season place us in a strategic 
TEACHERS AGENCY position to aid executives and teachers in get- 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago ting located. Public School, College and Teach- 


ers’ College officials from everywhere will 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


visit Chicago and also our office to complete 
415 Hyde Building, Spokane. their teaching staffs. Send for booklet today, 









THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Twenty-seventh Year 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Telephones: Harrison 2642, Harrison 2643 


















FRS OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 


Kish CHicaco 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work @thides 
positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, secretaries, 
teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 

Address 839 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 






























PRIMARY TRAINING i 


June 19—Summer School—July 28—Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on LAKE FRONT 
within walking distance to 1933 World’s Fair. 
Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—NATURE §& Y— 
HANDWORK—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS—PLAYGROUND and NURSERY ; 
| Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics—Repertotre—Play | 
| Directing and Story Telling | 


Address Reg., Box E_ Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


SUMMER THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAG60 
has been designated as the FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTURY OF 
COURSES PROGRESS EXPOSITION, June to November, 1933. 
In connection with an art exhibition never before equaled, this Summer Course offers 


7 N A R T unusual opportunities for the teacher of Art or general subjects. 


All branches of Art, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration. 
June 26 to August 4 of Art Course. For Catalog, address Associate Dean, 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO ®& Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Box N. T., Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


95 APPLICATION $40 
PHOTOS by! 


Finest real photo copies, size 24 x 34. 
Send good photo. We return original 
and guarantee to please or refund your 
money. Prompt service. 50 for 61.50. 

OLIVE BROS., 3rd Street, Willmar, Minn. 














Special History 





Ask for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, 
alls how to - 


MAKE YOUR, 
with Vietor Slide 























_ VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPS 


ZOZVICTOR BUILDING @ SAVENPORT, IOWA. 















Modern Maps and Globes are essential 
to successful teaching 


Be sure to include them in your list'of new equipment 
for the next school term 





Send for the booklets illustrated, “GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING AIDS” and “HISTORY TEACH- 
ING AIDS.” They contain valuable teaching 
suggestions and complete information on essential, 
modern equipment for a well rounded out geography 
and history teaching program. 








State your position when writing. Address Dept. 
MG415. 








WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Half a Century of Manufacturing Experience 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Mention THe Journat when writing our advertisers. 





\ 


